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SPEECH. 


MR.  PRESIDENT— 

I  rise  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  I  gave  yesterday,  to  ask  leave  to  bring' 
in  a  "  Bill  to  designate  the  funds  receivable  in  payment  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States."  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Senate  that  among 
the  most  prominent,  and  certainly  not  the  least  important  objects  presented 
both  by  the  President's  Message  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  the  "  immediate  attention"  of  Congress  at  their  present  ses- 
sion, is  the  expediency  of  some  legislative  provision  defining  the  charac- 
ter of  the  funds  to  be  received,  in  future,  in  discharge  of  the'public  dues. 
From  the  intimate  connection  between  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue 
and  the  general  currency  of  the  country,  this  question  has,  in  my  estima- 
tion, far  more  essential  bearings  on  the  great  interests  of  the  community, 
than  any  which  the  President  has  submitted  for  our  deliberations.  The 
Committee  of  Finance,  however,  to  whom  the  Message  was  referred,  have 
not  thought  it  proper  to  make  any  report  on  that  portion  of  it,  and  we 
have  been  informed  by  the  honorable  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  their  inten- 
tion to  make  any  report  upon  it  at  the  present  session.  It  is  this  omission, 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  that  it  is  the  object  of  my  motion  now  to 
supply. 

The  President  recommends  that  henceforward  the  whole  revenues  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  collected  exclusively  in  gold  and  silver.  A 
proposition  of  so  marked  a  character,  emanating  from  a  source  of  such 
high  authority,  could  not  fail  to  excite  deep  anxiety  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  on  so  vital  a  subject,  should  be  promptly  settled,  one  way 
or  the  other,  by  the  action  of  the  legislative  department.  It  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  differ  with  the  President  in  his  views  of  the  expediency  of  this 
proposition.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  our 
circulating  medium,  and  in  what  is  likely,  for  years  to  come,  to  be  its 
condition,  the  operation  of  such  a  measure  would  be  distressing  to  the 
community,  injurious  to  every  branch  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
above  all,  would  postpone  indefinitely  that  return  to  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  which  is  the  great  object  of  the  public  solicitude,  and  ought 
to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  our  deliberations  here.  Viewing  the  question 
in  this  light,  I  desired  it  should  be  met  with  promptitude,  considered  with 
candor,  and  decided  with  wisdom. 

Since  I  gave  notice  yesterday,  of  my  motion,  two  gentlemen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  S.  C.,  (Mr.  CALHOUN,)  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  BEN- 
TON,)  have  submitted  propositions  intended  to  carry  out  the  President's 
recommendation,  differing  somewhat  in  detail,  but  both  founded  on  the 


principle  of  rejecting  bank  paper  altogether  in  the  operations  of  the  Go- 
vernment, even  though  immediately  convertible  into  specie,  and  issued  by 
banks  of  unquestionable  solidity.  Both  contemplate,  as  does  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Government.  From  the  origin  of  the  Government  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  treat  the  notes  of  specie-pay- 
ing banks  as  equivalent  to  specie ;  and  the  joint  resolution  of  1816,  ex- 
pressly placed  bank  notes  convertible  into  specie,  on  the  same  footing 
with  specie,  in  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Government.  It  is  true  that, 
under  the  construction  given  to  that  act  by  the  law-officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  caused  ah  order  to  be  issued 
requiring  payments  for  public  lands  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  alone, 
still  leaving  the  other  branch  of  the  revenue  (the  customs)  to  be  collected 
as  heretofore,  in  the  notes  of,  or  checks  on,  specie-paying  banks.  That 
order  was  understood,  at  the  time,  to  be  issued  for  objects  purely  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  as  such,  it  may  have  been  a  salutary  measure.  ,  But 
its  continuance  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  Government,  was 
almost  unanimously  repudiated  by  the  voice  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  and  of  the  States. 

You  well  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  the  discussions  to  which  this 
subject  gave  rise,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  terminated  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill,  by  overwhelming  majorities  of  both  Houses,  distinctly 
re-affirming  the  principle  of  the  joint  resolution  of  1816,  in  relation  to  the 
receivability  of  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  and  containing  also  the 
significant  provision  that,  in  future,  no  discrimination  should  be  made 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  revenue,  as  to  the  medium  in  which 
they  were  to  be  paid.  This  bill  received  the  votes  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  and  near  three-fourths  of  the  other.  Still  it  did 
not  become  a  law.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  arrested  in 
the  ordinary  and  regular  course,  and  which  alone  prevented  it  from  being 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  country.  I 
will  not  speak  of  them,  for  it  is  my  sincere  wish  to  keep  out  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion  every  thing  which  may  awaken  unpleasant  feeelings. 
But  this  I.  will  say,  that  no  act  of  legislation  was  ever  the  subject  of  a  more 
watchful  scrutiny,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress — few,  if  any,  have 
ever  met  a  fuller  discussion,  or  a  more  deliberate  consideration — none, 
within  my  experience,  has  ever  received  a  more  unanimous  and  emphatic 
assent  of  the  bodies  by  which  it  was  passed.  The  country,  too,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  I  have  not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of 
the  evidences  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  has  responded,  with  a 
general  voice  of  approbation,  to  the  decision  of  Congress,  and  warmly 
and  cordially  sustained  it.  It  is  that  measure,  thus  doubly  sanctioned, 
with  some  modifications  suited  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  re-present  as  a  compliance  with  the  call  of  the  President  on  Con- 
gress for  further  legislation,  believing  it  to  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  useful  and  salutary. in  its  general  operation  on 
the  currency. 

The  principles  of  that  bill  were  these.  It  declared  that  the  public  dues 
should  be  collected  in  specie  or  in  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  under 
certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  small  notes,  which  were  intended  to  ope- 
rate the  suppression,  (ultimately,  but  gradually,)  of  all  notes  under  twenty 
dollars,  and  it  further  provided,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  in  future  np 
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discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  different  branches  of  the  reve- 
nue, as  to  the  funds  in  which  they  were  receivable.  These  principles  are 
incorporated  in  the  bill  I  now  ask  leave  to  present,  and  in  the  very  lan- 
guage in  which  they  stood  in  the  bill  of  last  session.  The  modifications 
of  that  bill  which  I  have  made,  with  reference  to  existing  circum- 
stances, are  these :  In  contemplation  of  the  contingency,  now  highly 
probable,  of  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  I  have  introduced  an  alternative 
clause,  declaring  that,  in  addition  to  specie  and  the  notes  of  specie-paying 
banks,  the  public  dues  may  be  collected  "  in  any  other  medium  specially 
authorized  by  law."  The  other  modification  has  relation  to  the  great 
desideratum  of  an  early  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  and 
consists  in  a  proviso  that  "  the  notes  of  no  bank  which  now  fails,  or  may 
hereafter  fail  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  shall,  at  any  time,  be  received 
in  discharge  of  the  public  dues,  unless  such  bank  shall,  on  or  before  a 
given  day,  have  bona  fide  resumed  payment  in  specie." — The  object  of 
this  proviso  is  to  designate  a  fixed  period  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks,  which  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  them  all,  and 
produce  that  concert  and  harmony  of  movement  without  which  this  most 
desirable  end  cannot  be  accomplished.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  I 
think,  from  the  data  already  in  our  possession,  or  easily  attainable,  in  fix- 
ing that  period  understandingly  and  judiciously.  The  mere  designation 
of  a  day  by  Congress  will,  itself,  be  powerfully  operative  in  effecting  the 
result  we  aim  at.  You  doubtless  recollect,  Mr.  President,  what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  a  similar  proceeding  in  1816-'17.  By  the  joint  "re- 
solution of  April  1816,  the  20th  of  February  following  was  fixed  as  the  day 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks.  The  banks  them- 
selves determined,  in  a  formal  convention  held  for  the  purpose,  not  to  re- 
sume 'till  the  1st  of  July,  '17  ;  but  the  firm  adherence  of  Congress  to  their 
original  resolution  forced  the  banks  to  yield,  and  they  finally  and  simulta- 
neously resumed  specie  payments  on  the  20th  February,  1817,  the  day 
indicated  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  inducements  to  an  early  resumption  of  specie  payments  held  out 
to  the  banks  by  this  bill  are  two  fold.  It  addresses  itself  both  to  their 
hopes  and  their  fears.  It  says  to  them,  in  effect,  that  whenever  you  re- 
sume specie  payments,  (provided  it  be  before  a  certain  day,)  your  notes, 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  bill,  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  revenue,  whether  for  lands  or  customs ;  but  if 
you  do  not  resume  by  that  day,  your  notes  shall  not  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues,  even  though  you  may  thereafter  resume.  The  banks 
will  thus  be  doubly  stimulated  to  a  resumption  of  specie  payments — by 
the  promise  of  a  benefit  on  the  one  hand — by  the  exhibition  of  a  penalty 
on  the  other. 

With  these  provisions  I  do  not  doubt  the  early  re-establishment  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  of  things.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  and  what  the  treatment  it  demands?  If  we  look  around  us,  we 
find  all  the  great  sources  of  national  prosperity  still  unimpaired — the  land, 
the  labor,  the  capital  of  the  country  in  their  accustomed  fertility  and  abun- 
dance. And  yet  industry  is  paralysed,  commerce  at  a  stand,  the  currency 
degraded  and  deranged,  the  precious  metals  fled  from  circulation,  the  land 
overrun  with  spurious  or  precarious  substitutes  for  money,  exposing  every 
interest  of  society  to  insecurity  and  hazard — an  insecurity  and  hazard  in- 
volving alike  the  wages  of  labor,  the  value  of  property,  the  fulfilment  of 
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contracts,  all  the  acquisitions  of  the  past  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  extraordinary  state  of  the  body  politic'/ 
It  is  comprehended  in  a  single  word.  The  restoration  of  confidence. 

It  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  brought 
about,  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  present  condition  of  things, 
is  the  return  to  specie  payments  by  the  banks.  But  that  return  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  restoration  of  confidence  ;  and  confidence  is  to  be  re- 
stored mainly  by  the  policy  and  example  of  the  Government.  With 
its  aid  in  the  re-establishment  of  confidence,  nothing  is  clearer  than  the 
ability  of  the  banks,  at  an  early  day,  to  resume  and  maintain  specie  pay- 
ments. Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  condition  of*  the  country  and  of 
the  banks  in  regard  to  those  particulars  which  form  the  leading  elements  of 
this  question. — And  first  as  to  the  stock  of  precious  metals  in  the  country. 
The  supply  in  the  country  is  most  abundant,  for  altho'  a  good  deal  has 
gone  out  recently,  to  pay  off  our  foreign  debt,  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
quantity  has  come  in.  It  is  shown  by  official  returns  that  the  importations 
and  exportations  of  specie,  during  the  year,  very  nearly  balanced  each 
other. — The  quantity  in  the  country,  at  this  moment,  according  to  the  es- 
timates and  statements  we  have  received  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  means  to  en- 
able the  banks  to  resume  and  sustain  specie  payments  are,  therefore,  ample 
and  unquestionable,  as  soon  as  confidence  shall  be  restored.  Then,  as  to 
the  balance  of  our  foreign  debt,  which  forms  another  important  element 
of  this  question — it  has  been  in  a  course  of  constant  and  progressive  re- 
duction for  the  last  six  months,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  crop  which  is 
now  coming  in,  and  the  great  diminution  of  foreign  imports,  we  shall  soon 
see  it  entirely  extinguished.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  mass  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  have  been  diligently  preparing  themselves  for  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payments,  by  a  steady  and  judicious  reduction  of  their  circu- 
lation. 

Nothing,  then,  is  wanting  to  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  that  great  ob- 
ject but  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  it  depends  mainly  on  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  Government  to  supply  that  requisite.  The  currency  of 
the  country  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  condition  of  a  human  body  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation — the  heart  still  beats — the  principle  of  vitali- 
ty is  unextinguished — but  the  active  functions  of  life  are  suspended.  Let 
the  government  but  breathe  the  breath  of  confidence  into  it,  and  it  will  be 
at  once  resuscitated.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  government 
should  give  its  aid  in  this  work  of  restoring  confidence,  because,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  it  is  from  the  Government  that  the  greatest  danger  of 
hostility  is  apprehended.  Let  this  apprehension,  then,  be  quieted  by 
some  pledge  of  security,  by  some  token  of  encouragement  and  confidence. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  CALHOUN,)  asserted  yesterday, 
that  the  disease  of  the  country  is  debt,  the  only  remedy  is  time,  and  that 
he  relied  much  more  on  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crops  for  relief,  than  upon 
any  action  of  the  Government. — Sir,  the  debt  of  the  country,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  has  nearly  reached  its  extinguishment  either  by  actual 
payments  or  the  bankruptcy  of  unfortunate  debtors.  But  if  this  were  not 
so,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crops,  though  essential  ingredients  of  relief,  do 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  other  and  auxiliary  remedies.  Examples 
are  not  wanting  in  the  financial  history  of  this  and  other  countries,  to 
show  the  magical  effects  of  confidence  in  periods  of  great  public  distress, 
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and  how  that  confidence  depends  on  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  year  1793  was  a  period  of  the  severest  commercial  dis- 
tress in  England.  More  than  a  hundred  country  banks  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  whole  country  seemed  destined  to  a  similar  catastrophe; 
when  a  single  act  of  the  government  encouraging  confidence,  produced 
immediate  and  general  relief.  I  allude  to  the  offer  made  by  the  British 
government,  in  that  crisis  of  suffering  and  alarm,  to  lend  to  solvent 
dealers  five  millions  of  pounds  in  Exchequer  Bills.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  sum  was  not  taken  or  even  applied  for;  but  the  sinple  offer  of  the 
credit  of  the  government,  in  restoring  confidence  between  man  and  man, 
elicited  the  dormant  resources  of  the  country,  and  relieved  at  once  the 
general  distress. 

We  have  had  a  similar  and  striking  example  in  our  own  country. — 
You  well  recollect,  Mr.  President,  the  memorable  panic  of  1834,  which 
ensued  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  storm  which  was  raised  on  that  occasion,  was  directed 
chiefly  on  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  New  York.  The  legisla- 
ture of  that  patriotic  and  powerful  State,  with  a  paternal  sensibility  to  the 
interests  and  sufferings  of  her  citizens,  came  forward  and  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  stock  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to  be  lent  to  the  banks,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  them  under  the  extraordinary  pressure  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  What  was  the  effect?  Not  a  solitary  dollar  was 
taken  by  the  banks,  but  the  offer  itself  operated  like  a  charm.  It  restored 
confidence,  and  relieved  the  pressure.  These  examples  may  serve  to 
show  gentlemen  that  there  is  some  practical  virtue  in  confidence,  and  in 
the  moral  power  of  the  government  to  promote  and  encourage  it.  What 
does  the  country  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment? Is  it  a  loan  of  six  millions?  No  sir. — The  only  boon  that  is  ask- 
ed, the  only  aid  that  is  wanted,  is,  that  the  Government  should  not  dis- 
credit, by  its  act,  the  great  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  in  which 
ninety-nine  "hundredths  of  the  transactions  of  society  are  negotiated  and 
settled,  when  that  medium  shall  be  restored  to  soundness,  and  brought 
back  to  the  standard  of  convertibility  into  specie. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  one  remarkable  consideration.  It  is  this. — -The  President,  in 
tracing  the  causes  of  the  present  calamity,  states  that  the  same  embarass- 
ments  and  distresses  have  existed  in  England  as  in  this  country,  arising 
from  the  same  general  causes,  with  this  only  difference  in  the  result — that 
here  the  banks  have  suspended  specie  payments,  while  in  England  no 
such  catastrophe  has  occurred.  This  difference  to  my  mind,  compre- 
hends every  thing.  It  is  rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact,  that 
during  the  progress  of  these  difficulties,  England  was  constantly  losing 
her  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  bank  having 
been  reduced  from  about  eight,  millions  to  four  millions  pounds  sterling, 
(one  half  of  her  ordinary  quantity,)  while  in  this  country,  during  the  same 
period,  the  precious  metals  have  been  steadily  flowing  in  upon  us,  and  ac- 
cumulating in  an  unprecedented  manner ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  we  had  three  times  the  amount  of  specie 
we  ever  possessed  before.  According  to  these  circumstances,  the  results 
in  the  two  countries  ought  to  have  been  precisely  reversed.  We  should  have 
continued  to  sustain  specie  payments  here,  while  a  suspension  of  them  in 
England  would  seem  to  have  been  inevitable.  Why  has  it  been  other- 
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wise?  How  has  it  happened  that  England,  with  her  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  reduced  to  one  half  her  usual  stock,  has  continued  specie 
payments,  while  we,  with  three  times  the  amount  we  ever  had  before, 
have  been  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments?  The  solution  must  be 
found  mainly  in  the  fact,  that  in  England,  in  periods  of  commercial  distress, 
confidence  is  always  encouraged  by  government,  while  here  nothing  was 
done  by  the  Government  to  animate  and  sustain  confidence.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Government.  It  may  be,  that  the  Govern- 
ment here  believed  it  had  no  constitutional  faculty  to  interpose,  in  any  man- 
ner, for  the  support  of  confidence.  But,  unfortunately,  direct  and  open  at- 
tacks on  the  commercial  credit  and  institutions  of  the  country,  well  calculat 
ed  to  destroy  confidence,  were  made  in  a  quarter  which,  from  the  relation 
it  bore  to  the  Government,  gave  rise  to  lively  apprehensions  of  hostility 
from  the  government  itself.  These  apprehensions  are  now  again  revived 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  President — a  recommendation  which,  if  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  execution,  would,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
render  the  recovery  of  the  country  from  its  prostrate  condition,  hopeless 
and  impossible. 

It  is  a  matter  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  if  the  policy  of  demand- 
ing specie  exclusively  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  shall  now  be  adopted, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  ior  the  banks  to  resume  specie  payment.  It  is 
an  invariable  law  of  currency,  well  stated  by  my  honorable  friend  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  King,)  yesterday,  that  if  there  be  two  currencies  in  a  country, 
one  answering  all  the  purposes  of  the  other,  and  a  valuable  purpose  be- 
sides, the  currency  answering  the  additional  purpose  will  always  com- 
mand a  premium.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  present 
moment.  Bank  paper  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  circulation,  while 
gold  and  silver  are  only  to  be  had  at  a  premium.  If  the  Government  shall 
now  adopt  the  policy  of  requiring  payment  of  its  dues  in  specie  alone,  this 
state  of  things  must  be  perpetuated.  Applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for 
which  bank  notes  can  be  used,  and  over  and  above  that,  answering  the 
important  purpose  of  paying  the  public  revenue,  from  which  bank  notes  will 
be  excluded,  specie,  under  these  circumstances,  must  continue  to  command 
a  premium.  Can  the  banks  resume  specie  payments  in  the  face  of  a  pre- 
mium borne  by  gold  and  silver  ?  The  very  moment  they  opened  their 
vaults,  the  holders  of  notes,  in  order  to  secure  the  premium  to  be  obtained 
for  specie,  would  make  a  general  run  upon  them  for  cash  ;  and  if  they 
opened  their  vaults,  it  would  only  be  to  close  them  immediately. 

But  again,  sir,  would  not  the  example  of  the  Government  in  the  indis- 
criminate rejection  of  all  bank  paper,  have  a  powerful  moral  influence  in 
exciting  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  whole  community  ?  If  the 
Government,  by  its  acts,  shall  declare  bank  paper  to  be  worthless  or  un- 
safe, will  not  the  people  also  take  the  alarm  ?  Will  not  a  general  distrust 
be  created  of  all  banking  institutions,  and  will  not  every  person  holding 
their  paper  become  impatient  t6  convert  it  into  specie  ?  In  this  pervad- 
ing want  of  confidence,  their  vaults  would  be  drained  of  every  dollar  they 
possessed.  It  is  demonstrable,  therefore,  that  under  the  policy  of  collect- 
ing the  dues  of  the  Government  in  hard  money  alone,  we  never  can  ac- 
complish that  great  object  in  which  the  whole  country  has  so  vital  an  in- 
terest— the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks. 

How  does  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
BENTON,)  bear  upon  this  question  ?  Its  practical  effect,  if  I  understand  it 


correctly,  will  be  to  enforce  a  penalty  upon  the  banks  for  resuming  specie 
payments  ?  In  the  amendment  offered  by  him  there  is  a  blank  left  for  the 
day,  after  which  the  revenues  are  proposed  to  be  collected  in  gold  and 
silver  only ;  and  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  it  is  his  intention  to 
fill  that  blank  with  the  day  on  which  the  banks  would  probably  resume 
specie  payments.  I  believe,  sir,  said  Mr.  R.,  (turning  to  Mr.  BENTON,)  I 
am  not  mistaken.  (Mr.  BENTON — right,  right.)  Then,  Mr.  President, 
here  is  a  positive  penalty  denounced  against  the  banks,  when  they  shall 
return  to  specie  payments.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  notes  of  specie- 
paying  banks  are  receivable  in  payment  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
Senator  is  willing  that  this  should  continue  to  be  the  law,  while  the  banks 
do  not  pay  specie  for  their  notes ;  but  when  they  do  pay  specie,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  says  to  .them,  we  will  revoke  this  privilege,  thencefor- 
ward reject  your  notes,  though  immediately  convertible  into  specie,  and 
declare  that  from  and  after  the  day  of  your  resumption,  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver  shall  be  received  in  discharge  of  the  public  dues.  Is  not  this, 
in  effect,  a  direct  penalty  visited  upon  the  banks  for  returning  to  specie 
payments  ?  Under  such  a  policy,  this  great  object  of  public  interest  and 
anxiety  never  can  be  accomplished ;  and  I  recur  with  confidence  to  my 
original  position  that  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  effected  is  a  just, 
safe,  and  paternal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  announcing  to  the 
banks,  that,  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  catastrophe  we  are  now  suffering  from,  we  will  receive 
your  notes,  convertible  into  specie,  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  they 
have  been  received,  by  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  Department  or  by  ex- 
press enactment  of  law,  from  the  origin  of  the  Government  down  to  the 
present  time. 

I  have  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  spoken  of  this  matter  in  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  crisis,  and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
pressing  and  paramount  object  to  which  the  attention  of  every  patriotic 
legislator  ought  to  be  directed  at  the  present  moment — an  early  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  by  the  banks.     But,  Ipoking  at  it  in  a  broader  and 
more  general  point  of  view,  I  ask,  sir,  upon  what  principle  of  Republican 
government  is  it  that  the  government  can  be  justified  in  drawing  a  line 
between  itself  and  the  people — in  saying  there  shall  be  one  currency  for 
the  Government  and  its  officers,  and  another  for  the  great  body  of  the 
community — that  the  better  currency  shall  be  for  the  governors,  and  the 
baser  currency  for  the  governed.     Such  I  have  shown  must  be  the  effect 
of  demanding  the  public  dues  in  gold  and  silver  exclusively,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  circulation  shall  consist  of  bank  paper.     Sir,  I  have  al- 
ways been  taught  to  believe — my  honorable  colleague  and  myself  learned 
it  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  own  state,  as  soon  as  we  were  capable  of 
reading — that  a  common  interest  between  the  governors  and  the  governed 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  free  institutions,  and  that  the  best  means  of 
"  re-straining  the  former  from  oppression,  is  to  make  them  feel  and  partici- 
pate the  burthens  ol  the  latter.''     Let  the  Government  share  the  same  fate 
with  the  citizen,  and  yo\j  give  it  the  strongest  of  all  motives  to  watch  over 
the  general  interests.     On  the  other  hand^  place  it  in  a  position  different 
from  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  especially  in  so  vital  a  mat- 
ter as  that  of  its  revenue  and  pecuniary  support,  and  you  make  it,  at  once, 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  even  give  it  an 
interest  to  perpetuate  those  sufferings.    You  destroy  all  sympathy  on  the 
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part  of  the  Government  with  the  people,  and  you  alienate  the  confidence 
and  affections  of  the  people  from  the  government. 

What,  sir,  is  at  this  moment  the  ungracious  attitude  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment is  placed  towards  the  people  ?  Its  officers  and  contractors  are 
paid  in  gold  and  silver,  or  in  Treasury  drafts  made  receivable  in  discharge 
of  public  dues,  and  therefore  nearly  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver,  while 
the  community  at  large  are  left  to  conduct  their  business,  as  they  may,  in 
an  irredeemable  paper  currency.  Does  not  this  operate  as  a  virtual  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  in  the  midst  of  general  distress  af- 
fecting all  the  rest  of  the  community?  The  gold  and  silver  which  they 
receive,  is  at  a  premium  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.J  and  the  Treasury 
drafts  at  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  above  the  actual  and  common  currency 
of  the  country.  This  premium  is,  I.  repeat,  an  addition  of  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  their  salaries ;  for,  in  a  practical  sense,  there  has,  as  yet,  been 
no  depreciation  in  the  value  of  current  bank  notes.  They  pass  for  as 
much  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life — in  the  payment  of  debts — in  the 
purchase  of  necessaries  and  conveniences — of  whatever  is  worn,  drank 
or  eaten,  as  they  ever  did.  The  premium,  then,  which  the  public  officers 
and  contractors  obtain  on  their  gold  and  silver,  and  Treasury  drafts,  is  so 
much  clear  gain  to  them.  And  at  whose  expense  is  it  acquired  ?  Is  it 
not  at  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  ultimate  tax-payers  and 
supporters  of  the  Government?  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  import- 
ing merchant,  who  has  to  give  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  for  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  for  the  Treasury  drafts,  with  which  he 
pays  his  duties  to  the  Government,  does  not  add  an  equal  amount,  with 
the  usual  profit  upon  it,  to  the  price  of  his  goods?  It  is,  then,  the  con- 
sumer, at  last,  or  in  other  words,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are 
subject  to  increased  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  office-holder  and  the 
contractor. 

Sir,  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  perpetuated.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  Republican 
system.  Of  all  schemes  of  policy  I  can  conceive,  that  which  proposes  a 
permanent  distinction  between  the  Government  and  the  people  in  their 
pecuniary  interests — one  currency,  and  that  the  better  one,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, anid  another,  and  inferior  currency,  for  the  people — such  a  system 
of  discrimination  is,  to  my  mind,  of  all  others,  the  most  injurious  and  re- 
volting in  principle,  the  most  heartless  in  character,  and  the  most  despotic  in 
its  tendencies.  It  is  like  quartering  the  Government,  as  a  foreign  enemy, 
on  the  heart  of  the  country.  You  entrench  it  behind  a  frowning  fortifica- 
tion— surround  it  with  battlements,  and  lay  the  country,  far  and  near,  under 
contribution  for  the  support  of  this  garrison  of  office-holders.  Dessolation 
and  oppression  are  without,  while  the  tenants  of  the  citadel  are  reveling-  in 
luxury  and  profusion  within.  I  am  not  willing,  for  one,  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment of  my  country  placed  in  this  anti -social,  if  not  belligerent,  attitude 
towards  the  people.  I  am  not  willing  that  this  favored  land,  to  which  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  looking  for  a  successful  example  of  the  practical 
enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  should  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  of  ine- 
quality and  oppression  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Much  reliance,  Mr,  President,  has  been  placed  on  the  popular  catch- 
word of  divorcing  the  Government  from  all  connection  with  banks. 
Nothing  is  more  delusive  and  treachcfous  tnari  catch-words.  How  often 
has  the  revered  name  of  liberty  &een  invoked,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
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globe,  and  every  age  of  the  world,  to  disguise  and  sanctify  the  most  heart- 
less depotisms.  Let  us  beware  in  attempting  to  divorce  the  Government 
from  all  connexion  with  banks,  we  do  not  end  with  divorcing  the  Govern 
ment  from  the  people.  As  long  as  the  people  shall  be  satisfied  in  their 
transactions  with  each  other,  with  a  sound  convertible  paper  medium, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  forming  the  basis  of  that  medi- 
um, and  mingled  in  the  current  of  circulation,  why  should  the  Government 
reject  altogether  this  currency  of  the  people,  in  the  operations  of  the  pub- 
lic Treasury.  If  this  currency  be  good  enough  for  the  masters,  it  ought 
to  be  so  for  the  servants.  If  the  Government  sternly  reject,  for  its  uses, 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  adopted  by  the  community,  is  it  not 
thereby  isolated  from  the  general  wants  and  business  of  the  country,  in 
relation  to  this  great  concern  of  the  currency.  Do  you  not  give  it  a  sepa- 
rate, if  not  hostile,  interest,  and  thus,  in  effect,  produce  a  divorce  between 
Government  and  people — a  result,  of  all  others,  to  be  most  deprecated  in 
a  Republican  system. 

We  have  been  told,  Mr.  President,  of  the  embarrassments  and  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  Government  is  exposed,  by  receiving  its  revenues 
in  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver,  in  such  an  event  as  has  now  overtaken 
the  country  and  involved  it  in  general  distress.  For  one,  sir,  I  cannot 
respond  to  this  appeal.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  Government  placed  in 
a  position  that  would  exempt  it  from  embarrassment,  when  the  people  are 
embarrassed.  Would  it  give  any  satisfaction  to  a  patriotic  mind,  in  the 
present  calamitous  condition  of  the  country,  to  see  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  pouring  into  the  coffers  of  the  Government,  while  the  people  are 
suffering1  all  the  evils  of  an  irredeemable  and  depreciating  paper  currency. 
For  myself,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  neither  as  a  citizen  nor  as  a  represen- 
tative, having  it  in  my  power,  if  I  would,  to  participate,  in  some  degree, 
in  these  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Government,  could  such  a  state  ot 
things  minister  the  slightest  gratification  to  me?  No,  sir,  my  heart  dis- 
owns the  thought.  So  far  from  it,  the  contrast  would  be  but  a  new  fea- 
ture added  to  the  mortifying  and  distressed  condition  of  the  country,  and 
casting  reproach  upon  our  institutions,  which  admitted  such  an  unnatural 
and  anti-republican  inequality.  If  any  thing  could  make  your  Government 
a  callous  and  indifferent  spectator  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  refusing 
a  helping  hand  to  their  relief,  and  "  mocking  when  their  fear  cometh  on," 
it  would  be  to  place  it  in  a  position  like  this.  No,  sir ;  whenever  the  peo- 
ple suffer  embarrassment,  embarrassment  should  be  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it  may  be  stimulated,  through  experience  of  the  common  suf- 
fering to  do  all  it  can  is  prevent  or  ralieve  that  suffering.  I  am  for  holding 
the  Government  in  all  things,  to  a  common  fate  with  the  people,  so  that 
whatever  touches  the  one,  shall  be  immediately  felt  by  the  other.  Let 
the  condition  of  the  Government  answer  to  the  condition  of  the  people, 
so  that  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  one  may,  with  equal  fidelity,  reflect 
the  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  other. 

This,  sir,  is  the  principle  which  has  always  guided  my  views,  in  regard 
to  the  great  question  of  the  currency.  No  one  desires  a  sound  reform  of 
the  currency  more  than  I  do;  but  I  wish  to  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  Government,  I  desire  to  see  a  large  infusion  of 
the  precious  metals  into  the  general  circulation  and  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  a  monopoly  of  them  by  the  government.  This  great  object 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  of  the  lower  denomi- 
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nations,  and  not  by  demanding  gold  and  silver  alone  in  payment  of  dues 
to  the  Goverment.  Let  all  notes  under  twenty  dollars  be  gradually  sup- 
pressed, and  you  will  have  an  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  in  common 
circulation,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  common  business  of  society. 
That  will  be  a  salutary  and  beneficent  reform,  enuring  to  the  advantage 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Government ;  and 
when  it  shall  have  been  accomplished,  when  gold  and  silver  shall  thus 
have  become  the  common  currency  of  the  country,  you  may,  without 
hardship  or  injustice,  demand  payment  of  the  public  dues  in  the  preci- 
ous metals.  But  this  most  desirable  result,  the  general  circulation  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  common  business  of  life,  never  can  be  effected,  (as 
I  think  I  have  fully  shown  on  another  occasion.)  without  a  previous 
suppression  of  bank  notes  of  the  lower  denominations.  In  every  scheme 
of  reforming  the  currency,  which  looks  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as 
well  as  of  the  Government,  this  is  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at.  It  was 
the  leading  object  of  the  measure  1  brought  forward  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  which  then  received  the  almost  unanimous  sanc- 
tion of  this  House,  and  the  assent  of  a  large  majority  of  the  other,  though 
from  causes  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 
The  same  measure,  in  all  its  essential  principles,  I  now  again  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

The  President,  sir,  in  his  Message,  tells  us  that  the  requisition  of  gold 
and  silver  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  would  have  "  a  direct  tendency 
to  produce  a  wider  circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  to  increase  the 
safety  of  bank  paper,  and  to  improve  the  general  currency."  I  desire  to 
treat  the  opinions  of  the  President  with  all  possible  respect — a  respect  felt 
alike  for  the  individual  and  the  magistrate — but  unless  I  have  wholly 
misconceived  the  elementary  principles  which  belong  to  this  subject,  as 
well  as  their  obvious  practical  operation,  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  any 
one  of  these  positions.  How,  sir,  can  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in 

rid  and  silver,  tend  "  to  widen  the  circulation  of  the  precious  metals  ?" 
is  a  well  known  and  invariable  law  of  currency,  that  bank  notes  and 
coins  of  the  same  denomination  cannot  circulate  together.  It  is  in  vain, 
then,  to  attempt  to  widen  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  by  any  other 
means  than  by  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  of  the  lower  denominations. 
But,  not  now  to  dwell  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  (which  I  have  fully 
developed  and  enforced  elsewhere,)  I  maintain  that  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue  in  gold  and  silver,  while  the  common  currency  of  the 
country  consists  of  bank  paper,  instead  of  widening  the  circulation  of 
those  metals,  would  have  the  effect  of  taking  them  out  of  general  circu- 
lation altogether.  In  the  remarks  I  have  already  made,  I  think  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  necessary  effect  of  this  policy  would  be 
to  cause  gold  and  silver  to  bear  a  premium.  Bearing  a  premium,  they 
would  not  circulate  as  currency  at  all,  but  would  be  at  once,  converted 
into  an  article  of  merchandise.  The  public  debtor  would  buy  them  of 
the  broker  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  Government ;  and  when  paid  out  to  the 
public  creditor,  he  would  go  and  sell  them  again  to  the  broker.  Instead 
of  entering  into  circulation,  all  of  them  that  were  seen,  would  be  restricted 
to  this  narrow  round  of  traffic,  while  the  great  mass  of  them  would  be 
withdrawn  from  public  view,  as  well  as  use. 

Then,  sir,  as  to  the  tendency  of  this  policy  to  "  increase  the  safety  of 
bank  paper." — would  you  increase  the  safety  of  bank  paper  by  abstracting 
the  fund  for  its  redemption  ?  Yet  such  would  be  the  plain  operation  of 
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this  policy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  referred  to  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  as  affording  a  general  average  to  illustrate  the 
operation  of  the  new  financial  system  he  proposes.  In  looking  at  the 
Treasury  statements  for  that  year,  I  find  that  the  average  amount  of 
public  moneys  on  deposite  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  that  year, 
was  about  five  millions,  while  the  whole  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks 
of  the  city  was  about  two  millions.  Taking  this  as  a  fair  average  for  that 
city,  what  would  be  the  influence  of  this  new  policy  of  collecting  the  pub- 
lic dues  in  gold  and  silver,  on  the  safety  of  bank  paper  there !  Where 
would  you  get  the  five  millions  of  specie  to  meet  this  demand  for 
the  public  revenue?  It  is  evident  the  banks  would  be  drained  by  it 
of  their  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  community  would  thus 
be  deprived  of  the  security  on  which  they  relied  for  the  soundness 
of  the  bank  paper  held  by  them. — The  "  improvement  of  the  general 
currency"  then,  which  the  lDresident  anticipates  as  the  result  of  the  policy 
he  proposes,  would,  unless  the  principles  heretofore  received  as  incontesti- 
ble  truths  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  be  utter  fallacies,  amount  to  this, 
that  the  precious  metals  would  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  general  circu- 
lation— that  they  would  cease  to  be  currency,  and  become  mere  articles 
of  merchandise,  to  be  obtained  only  at  a  premium,  and  that  the  specie 
basis,  on  which  the  soundness  and  safety  of  bank  paper  so  mainly  depend, 
would  henceforward,  to  a  great  extent,  be  withdrawn  and  monopolized 
by  the  Government. 

But  it  has  been  said,  and  I  regret  to  perceive  that  the  idea  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  high  authority  of  the  President,  that  the  general  currency 
of  the  country  is  a  matter  with  which  this  Government  has  nothing  to 
do— that  its  duties  are  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the  coinage  power  and 
the  collection  of  its  own  revenues  in  gold  and  silver — and  that  the  gene- 
ral circulating  medium  of  the  country  must  be  entirely  abandoned  to  the 
separate  and  often  conflicting  control  of  the  individual  states.  Now,  sir, 
as  my  opinion  differs  alike  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  from  that 
urged^a  few  days  ago,  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  WEBSTER,) 
I  beg  leave  to  state  briefly  what  they  are.  The  whole  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  internal  evidence  of  its  provi- 
sions, prove  beyond  question,  that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  intended 
that  there  should  be  a  common  currency  for  the  Union,  and  not  "  as  many 
different  currencies  as  there  are  states."  They,  doubtless,  believed  that 
that  currency  would  consist,  almost  entirely,  of  gold  and  silver.  There 
were  but  two  banks  then  in  existence,  whose  issues  formed  an  exceed- 
ingly small  part  of  the  general  circulation.  They  no  more  foresaw  that 
immense  multiplication  of  banks,  which  has  made  bank  paper  the  actual 
currency  of  the  country,  than  they  foresaw  the  two  great  discoveries  of 
the  age, — steamboats  and  railroads — which  have  had  so  extraordinary  an 
influence  on  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country.  Believing  that 
gold  and  silver  would  continue  to  constitute  the  currency  of  the  country 
they  placed  the  "  regulation"  of  that  currency  expressly  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  and  took  it  away,  in  terms  equally  express,  from  the 
states.  But  while  they  did  this,  they  left  with  the  states  (for  the  omission 
to  take  it  away  amounted  to  the  same  thing)  the  power  of  incorporating 
banking  institutions.  In  the  general  and  extensive  exercise  of  that  powe/r 
by  the  states,  the  issues  of  the  banks  have  come  to  take  the  place  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  to  form  the  actual  currency  of  the  country.  In  the  prac- 
tical working  of  our  system,  then,  a  state  of  things  has  grown  up  entirely 
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unforeseen  by  the  founders  of  the  constitution.  This  Government  has 
no  authority,  by  force  of  IUAV.  to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things,  nor  is  it 
desirable,  considering  the  many  and  indisputable  conveniences  of  a  sound 
paper  currency  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion, to  destroy  it  altogether.  But  as  the  original  design  and  intention  of 
the  constitution  certainly  was  that  there  should  be  a  common  currency 
for  the  Union,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress.  ////,  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  it,  to  do  all  it  can  to  fulfil  that  design,  and  to  render  the  ac- 
tual currency  of  the  country  as  sound,  as  equal,  and  as  nearly  equivalent 
to  gold  and  silver  as  possible. 

This  duty  is  essential  to  the  harmony  and  friendly  intercourse  of  the 
states,  and  is  indeed  intimately  connected  with  all  the  objects  of  a  com- 
mon government  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution.  But 
this  duty  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  have  been 
delegated  to  Congress  ;  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Go- 
vernment can  exercise  no  other  powers  than  such  as  have  been  specific- 
ally delegated  to  it.  Now  what  are  those  powers,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  ?  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  WEBSTER.) 
argued,  the  other  day,  as  if  the  constitution  had  given  to  Congress  a  sub- 
stantive and  plenary  power  to  "  regulate  the  currency,"  eo  nomine,  and 
inferred  from  thence  the  power  to  establish  a  National  Bank  to  regulate 
the  issues  of  the  State  Banks,  which  form  the  actual  currency  of  the 
country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  constitution  has  not  delegated  to 
Congress  any  general  or  substantive  power  to  "regulate  the  currency" 
nor  has  it  any  where,  either  by  express  grant,  or  necessary  implication, 
given  to  Congress  the  power  to  create  a  banking  corporation.  What  then 
are  the  powers  it  has  vested  in  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  'I 
In  the  first  place,  it  gives  to  Congress  "  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof."  But  since  the  precious  metals  form  so  small 
a  part  of  the  actual  circulation  of  the  country,  this  power,  however  im- 
portant in  itself,  can  exert  no  controlling  influence  on  the  general  cur- 
rency. We  then  find  that  the  constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
"  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  &c.,  to  pay  the  debts,  &c.,  of  the  United 
States."  From  the  large  amount  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Government,  this  power  is  susceptible  of  an  extensive  and  important  bear- 
ing on  the  general  currency  of  the  country.  In  the  exercise  of  it,  it  is 
incumbent  on  Congress  to  make  it  instrumental  to  secure  to  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  a  sound  and  equal  currency, 
equivalent  every  where  to  specie.  It  may  be  so  managed,  by  receiving 
the  paper  and  employing  the  agency  of  the  State  Banks,  in  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government,  under  certain  salutary  restrictions  and 
conditions,  as  to  impart  to  the  issues  of  those  banks,  forming  the  actual 
currency  of  the  country,  some  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  sound, 
stable,  and  equal  circulating  medium.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
incidental  control,  through  the  revenue  power  of  the  Government,  over 
the  actual  currency  of  the  country,  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  currency 
be  relegated  exclusively,  as  is  now  proposed,  to  the  separate  and  conflict- 
ing legislation  of  the  individual  states,  our  whole  monetary  system,  affect- 
ing so  widely  and  deeply  the  interests  of  society,  must  run  into  wild  dis- 
order and  confusion,  and  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  the  constitution  be 
nullified  and  defeated. 

This,  sir,  was  the  doctrine  steadily  maintained  by  thft  late  administra- 
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tion.  Prom  the  removal  of  the  Deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  down  to  the  close  of  that  administration,  it  was  constantly  put 
forth,  in  bold  relief,  in  the  Messages  of  the  President,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  in  the  Speeches  of  its  leading 
friends  in  this  and  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  The  obligation  of  the 
General  government  to  watch  over  the  general  currency,  and  to  secure  to 
the  whole  country,  as  far  as  possible,  the  benefit  of  a  circulating  medium 
that  should  be  sound  and  of  equal  value,  was  distinctly  recognized  and 
admitted;  and  it  was  contended  that  this  object  could  be  as  effectually  ac- 
complished through  the  State  Banks,  as  by  the  agency  of  any  national 
incorporation.  TJie  management  of  the  revenue,  through  those  institu- 
tions, was  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  the  end  was  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  particular  means  relied  on,  was  to  make  a  suppression  of  the 
small  notes,  and  some  other  reforms  in  the  currency,  the  conditions  of  a, 
cleposite  of  the  public  funds  in  the  banks,  and  of  the  receivability  of  their 
notes  in  payment  of  the  public  dues.  By  the  employment  of  these  means, 
the  late  President,  in  his  last  annual  Message,  but  one,  to  Congress,  saic^ 
"  we  should  soon  gain,  in  place  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  practi- 
cal reform  in  the  whole  paper  system  of  the  country,"  and  looking  forward 
to  the  ultimate  suppression  of  all  bank  notes  below  twenty  dollars,  as  the 
result  of  this  policy,  he  hailed  it  with  enthusiastic  patriotism,  as  "  forming 
an  era  in  the  history  of  our  country,  which  would  be  dwelt  upon  with 
delight  by  every  true  friend  of  its  liberty  and  independence."  The  pre- 
sent Chief  Magistrate,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  a  member  of  the  other 
House,  speaking  of  this  same  policy,  said,  "nothing  but  a  faithful  prose- 
cution of  it  by  the  General  Government  and  the  States,  is  necessary  to 
jjlace  us  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  other  nations,"  enjoying,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  advantages  of  a  stable  and  uniform  currency.  To  all 
this,  I  was  a  sincere  convert,  and  am  still.  I  still  believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Government — a  duty  from  which  it  cannot  free  itself,  without 
betraying  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  the  Union — to  exercise  a  superin- 
tendence, in  all  constitutional  modes,  over  the  general  currency,  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  whole  country,  a  sound,  stable,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
uniform  medium  of  exchange ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  "the  management  of  the  public  revenues, 
through  the  State  Institutions,  may  and  ought  to  be  made  auxiliary"  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  end. 

The  measure  which  I  now  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and 
which  received  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session,  is  the  result  of  these  views.  Permit  me,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  enquire  what  would  be  its  practical  effects  on  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  currency,  if  the  policy  it  holds  out  should  be  carried 
into  full  effect  by  the  co-operation  of  the  States  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment, as,  I  think,  it  would  be,  if  sustained  here.  It  contemplates  the 
gradual  suppression,  after  given  periods,  of  all  bank  notes  under  ten  and 
twenty  dollars  respectively.  Supposing  this  last  limit  attained,  how 
would  the  currency  of  the  country  then  stand  under  its  operation  ?  Ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  I  submitted  last  winter,  founded  on  authentic 
data,  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  constituted  nearly  as  the  currency  of  Eng- 
land is,  that  is,  nearly  one  half,  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  residue, 
of  convertible  paper.  Would  not  such, a  constitution  of  the  currency  as 
this  accommodate  all  the  wants  of  the  community  ?  What  are  the  real 
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wants  of  the  country  in  regard  to  currency  ?  To  have  a  sound,  stable 
and  convenient  medium  of  circulation,  for  ordinary  and  local  purposes, 
and  for  occasional  and  more  extended  use,  a  medium  which,  in  addition 
to  these  fundamental  properties,  shall  be  substantially  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Now,  for  the  first  description  of  uses, 
there  could  be  no  better  currency  than  the  policy  of  this  Bill  would  give 
us.  There  would  be  an  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  for 
the  great  mass  of  daily  and,  ordinary  transactions,  while,  for  large  pay- 
ments and  remittances,  we  should  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  a  sound, 
convertible  paper  medium.  In  regard  to  those  distant  uses,  which  call 
for  a  medium  of  general  and  uniform  credit,  the  occasions  of  them  are 
either  travelling  or  remittances.  'But,  for  travelling,  there  could  be  no  medi- 
um of  more  uniform  and  general  credit  than  the  gold  coins,  which  in  the 
case  supposed,  could  always  be  had  without  difficulty,  while  they  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  perfectly  portable  and  convenient.  As  to  distant  re- 
mittances, they  are  hardly  ever  made  in  money  of  any  sort,  but  are  effected 
through  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange ;  and  when  the  local  currencies, 
within  their  respective  spheres,  shall  be  raised  to  par  with  specie,  the  rates 
of  exchange,  with  the  advantages  of  so  portable  a  currency  as  gold  to 
adjust  balances  between  the  States,  would  be  next  to  nothing — certainly 
as  cheap  as  it  has  ever  been  under  the  regime  of  a  National  Bank. 

Among  the  most  important  advantages  of  such  a  constitution  of  the 
currency  as  is  contemplated  by  this  bill,  are  the  substantial  securities  it 
would  afford  against  the  peculiar  dangers  and  evils  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem. Those  evils  are  a  tendency  to  over-issues  of  paper. — fluctuations  in 
the  quantity  of  currency  and  in  the  value  of  property  as  affected  by  them, — 
and  the  liability  to  a  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  suppression  of 
the  small  notes  would  operate,  in  two  ways,  to  check  over-issues. — In 
bringing  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  into  circulation,  it  would,  of 
course,  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  the  issues  of  paper  to  form  a  part 
of  the  circulation.  The  number  of  issuers,  too,  would  be  diminished,  for, 
the  small  note  circulation  being  a  considerable  source  of  profit,  its  sup- 
pression would  take  away  one  efficient  motive  to  the  multiplication  of 
banks.  Then,  as  to  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  and  the 
often  ruinous  fluctuations  that  ensue  in  the  value  of  property,  this  evil 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  currency 
in  this  country,  whenever  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  creates  a  drain 
on  the  banks  for  specie,  having  no  means  of  recruiting  their  supply  but 
from  abroad,  for  every  dollar  of  specie  that  is  drawn  from  them,  they  are 
forced  to  draw  in  their  own  circulation  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount. 
But^  when  the  domestic  channels  are  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  small  notes  were  suppressed,  the  banks,  being  always  able 
to  replace  whatever  specie  is  drawn  from  them  by  a  foreign  drain,  with 
an  equal  quantity  obtained  in  the  country,  their  circulation  remains  com- 
paratively steady.  The  same  circumstance,  enabling  the  banks  to  meet 
any  sudden  run  upon  them  by  a  prompt  reinforcement  of  their  resources, 
obviates  the  danger  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  renders  such  a 
contingency  next  to  impossible.  If  all  bank  notes  under  twenty  dollars 
had  been  suppressed,  who,  for  example,  could  suppose  that,  filled  as  the 
channels  of  circulation  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  the  quantity  of  bank  paper  comparatively  small,  the  banks  of  this 


country  would,  in  the  late  pressure,  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  specie 
payments? 

The  system  of  policy,  then  proposed  by  this  bill,  if  carried  into  full  exe- 
cution, would  secure  to  the  country  a  sound,  stable,  convenient  and  sub- 
stantially uniform  currency— consisting  nearly  one  half  of  coin  for  the 
daily  and  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  and  the  residue  of  sound  converti- 
ble paper,  for  large  operations  and  commercial  purposes.  Without  de- 
priving the  community  of  any  of  the  real  advantages  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem, it  would  obviate  the  danger  and  cure  the  evils  incident  to  that  sys- 
tem. But  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  CALHOUN,)  while 
acknowledging  the  high  importance  of  the  reform  contemplated  by  the 
bill,  objects  that  the  means  proposed  for  its  accomplishment  are  inefficient 
If  that  gentleman  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  credit  of  bank  paper  is 
owing  to  its  receivability  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  which,  he  says, 
operates  as  a  general  endorsation  of  it  by  the  government,  then  surely  the 
means  proposed  by  the  bill  are  not  inefficient.  What  more  powerful  in- 
ducements could  be  addressed  to  the  banks  to  conform  their  issues  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  than  the  annunciation  that,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the 
government  would  withhold  from  them  that  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  alone  gives  credit  to  their 
paper?  But,  without  argreeing  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in 
the  extent  to  which  he  carries  his  views  of  the  credit  of  bank  paper  being 
solely  derived  from  its  receivability  by  the  government,  I  still  believe  that 
the  sanctions  of  this  bill,  though  I  have  never  supposed  them  sufficient, 
of  themselves,  to  fully  accomplish  the  object,  would  exert  a  very  consider- 
able influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  banks.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  means  proposed  by  this  bill  are  the  very  means  employed  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  1816  to  bring  the  banks  back  to  specie  payments  on  that 
occasion,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  previously  declared  determina- 
tion of  the  banks  to  the  contrary,  did  bring  them  back  to  specie  payments 
on  the  day  fixed  by  that  resolution.  The  same  means,  too,  were  employ- 
ed with  success  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1815  to  induce  the 
banks  to  receive  Treasury  notes,  (which  had  sustained  a  considerable  de- 
preciation,) at  par,  though  they  had  before  refused  to  receive  them  either 
in  payment  or  on  deposite. 

But  my  reliance  is  not  so  much  on  the  direct  operation  of  this  measure 
on  the  banks  themselves,  as  on  the  moral  influence  it  is  calculated  to 
exert  upon  the  policy  of  the  states,  which  have  full  and  complete  power 
to  carry  its  object  into  effect.  The  public  mind  is  now  universally 
awakened  to  this  great  common  interest  of  the  currency,  and  is  anxiously 
looking  to  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  some  common  system,  to  be  acted 
upon  and  carried  out  by  the  states,  so  far  as  their  action  may  be  necessary 
to  supply  the  defect  of  federal  power.  The  states  have  heretofore  shown 
no  backwardness  in  seconding  the  policy  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency ;  but  on  the  contrary  have  promptly 'and  zealously  co-ope- 
rated in  the  reforms  which  have  originated  here,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  representation.  The  promptitude  with  which  a  majority  of  them 
have  already  prohibited  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  under  the  denomination 
of  five  dollars,  as  soon  as  this  Government  adopted,  in  its  fiscal  policy, 
the  principle  of  discontinuing  those  small  issues,  is  an  encouraging 
proof  of  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  states.  I  may  add  to  this  proof 
the  recent  example  of  my  own  state,  whose  legislature,  being  in  session 
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at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  currency  Bill  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
during  the  last  winter,  immediately  responded  to  the  policy  announced 
by  that  Bill,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting,  after  an  early  period, 
all  bank  notes  under  the  denomination  of  twenty  dollars.  There  is  no 
fear  that  the  states  will  abandon  the  General  Government  in  this  wise 
policy  of  reforming  the  actual  currency  of  the  country,  if  the  General 
Government  do  not  abandon  them.  Let  Congress  persevere  in  the  policy 
so  earnestly  inculcated  by  the  late  administration  and  so  warmly  embraced 
by  itself  at  the  last  session,  and  that  policy  cannot  fail  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  states,  to  a  triumphant  and  beneficent  consumma- 
tion. Public  opinion,  in  our  Republican  system  especially,  is  the  mistress 
of  human  affairs,  of  government  and  legislation  as  well  as  every  thing 
else.  Let  us,  by  the  example  of  our  measures  here,  awaken  that  opinion 
to  the  importance  of  the  reforms  which  are  needed  in  the  currency  of  the 
country,  and  if  it  approve  them,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will,  it  will  not  be  slow  in  finding,  in  some  branch  or  other  of  our  sys- 
tem, efficient,  as  well  as  appropriate,  organs  to  work  out  its  decision. 

Besides  the  reform  contemplated  by  this  Bill,  there  are  others  of  high 
importance,  in  regard  to  the  soundness  and  uniformity  of  the  general 
currency,  which  an  adherence  to  the  policy  of  the  late  administration, 
with  regard  to  the  employance  of  State  Banks,  in  the  fiscal  operations  of 
the  Government,  would  afford  the  means  of  accomplishing.  In  what  did 
the  boasted  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  sound- 
ness of  the  currency  consist  ?  Was  it  not  in  checking  the  issues  of  the 
State  Banks,  when  tending  to  excess,  by  periodical  and  frequent  settle- 
ments with  them,  so  as  to  keep  them,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  institution,  "  in  the  habitual  presence  of  accountability."  The 
same  practice  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  constitutes,  by  general 
acknowledgement,  the  distinguishing  excellence  and  chief  security  of  the 
eminently  successful  system  of  banking  in  that  country.  All  the  banks 
have  agents  in  Edinburgh,  who  regularly  exchange  their  notes  twice  a 
week,  and  the  balances  are  paid  by  bills  at  ten  day's  date  on  London.  By 
this  means,  over-issues  are  effectually  prevented,  and  the  currency  of  that 
country,  though  consisting  almost  entirely  of  paper,  has  been  preserved 
in  a  condition  of  constant  soundness.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
incorporate  this  same  regulating  principle  into  a  system  of  Deposite  Banks. 
It  might  be  made  the  duty  of  each  of  them,  as  a  condition  of  their  employ- 
ment, to  have  frequent  and  regular  settlements  with  all  the  banks,  with 
which  they  maintained  relations  of  business,  and  to  call,  if  necessary,  for 
an  adjustment  of  the  balances  in  specie.  This  would  be  an  efficient 
check  upon  over-issues ;  and  administered  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  De- 
posite Banks,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  would  exert  a  far  more  pow- 
erful and  extensive  influence  over  the  general  currency  of  the  country, 
than  the  same  check  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could 
have  done,  inasmuch  as  the  aggregate  capital  and  business  of  these  Depo- 
site Banks  would,  in  all  probability,  much  exceed  that  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  then,  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  a  sound  currency  for  the  whole  country,  which 
might  be  easily  and  certainly  accomplished  by  a  perseverance  in  the  policy 
of  the  late  administration.  If  to  that  were  added,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve might  easily  be  done,  an  arrangement  among  the  Deposite  Banks  to 
receive  and  credit  each  other's  notes  as  cash,  whenever  offered  in  payment 
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of  public  dues,  you  would  secure  to  the  country  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
venient circulating  medium  of  equal  and  diffusive  credit  throughout  the 
nation,  and  possessing  every  attribute  of  the  paper  of  the  late  National 
Bank  without  its  unconstitutionality.  By  thus  accommodating  the  prac- 
tical wants  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  currency,  you  would  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  the  bitter  and  recurring  struggles  for  a  national  moneyed  insti- 
tution, and  would  give  that  stability  and  repose  to  the  social  and  business 
relations  of  the  community  which  are  so  much  needed  for  its  prosperity. 

But  all  these  high  considerations,  it  seems,  are  now  to  be  disregarded, 
and  a  policy,  announced  with  the  most  confident  promises  of  success,  and 
prosecuted  for  more  than  three  years,  with  a  signal  fulfilment  of  those 
promises,  is  to  be,  all  at  once,  abandoned,  for  new  and  untried  expedients. 
And  why  this  sudden  change  of  policy  ?  Because  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks,  has  occasioned  some  momentary  embarrassments 
in  the  operation  of  the  system.— It  is,  therefore,  pronounced  that 
the  system  has  been  tried  and  failed  :  and  I  heard  yesterday  with  amaze- 
ment, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  CALHOUN,)  appealing  to  the 
friends  of  the  late  administration,  in  the  confidence  that,  of  ail  parties, 
they  would  be  the  most  certain  to  join  him  in  opposition  to  this  system — 
that  they  who  had  been  the  sponsors,  the  advocates,  the  champions  of  it, 
who  were  identified  with  it  in  every  possible  mode  of  honorable  commit- 
ment, would  be  the  first  to  turn  round  and  abandon  and  disown  it !  Why, 
sir,  if  they  are  against  it,  who  are  for  it  ?  That  Senator  said,  if  it  be  folly 
to  adopt  an  "  untried  expedient,"  it  is  madness  to  employ  one  that  has 
been  tried  and  failed.  But,  sir,  that  is  the  question  at  issue. — Has  this 
system  of  State  Bank  Depositories  failed  ?  I  say  it  has  not,  unless  the 
explosion  of  a  steamboat  would  justify  you  in  pronouncing  the  great 
discovery  of  the  age — the  application  of  steam  to  navigation — an  impos- 
ture, or  the  sweeping  away  of  a  mill  by  a  freshet  would  prove  that  most 
useful  invention  for  the  subsistance  of  man  to  be  an  abortion.  The  re- 
cent suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  is  an  accidental  and  ex- 
traordinary occurrence,  the  result,  as  I  shall  show,  of  circumstances  pecu- 
liar in  their  character  and  unprecedented  in  their  combination,  and 
affords  no  criterion  by  which  the  general  utility  or  success  of  a  system  is 
to  be  judged.  If  we  wish  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  system  of 
'State  Bank  Depositories,  we  must  review  the  whole  history  of  its  opera- 
tions. And  here  I  might  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  BEN- 
TON,)  who  was  the  zealous  champion  of  this  system,  at  a  perioa  when  its 
capacities  were  put  to  the  severest  test,  if  it  did  not  then  give  the  amplest 
proofs  of  its  usefulness  and  efficiency.  I  refer  to  the  memorable  struggle 
of  1834,  when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  enraged  by  the  loss  of  the 
public  deposites,  and  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  regaining  them,  waged 
open  and  violent  war  on  these  State  Institutions — when  some  of  the  State 
Banks  themselves,  coerced  or  subsidised  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
joined  in  the  unnatural  and  fratricidal  conflict — when  the  eloquence  of 
this  body  was  thundering  upon  the  system,  and  the  artillery  of  the  press, 
at  the  same  time  pouring  in  its  unrelenting  and  destructive  fire.  Did  not 
these  abused  institutions,  then,  give  triumphant  evidence,  alike,  of  their 
strength  and  their  fidelity,  and  bear  the  country  and  themselves  harmless 
through  the  conflict  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question. 

UQ  reference  to  the  stirring  and  important  events  of  that  day,  I  will  say, 
that  no  one  more  heartily  approved  the  conduct  of  the  late  Executive,  in 
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removing  the  public  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  than  I 
did.  I  believed  that  the  bank  had  not  only  failed  in  the  prompt  and  iaith- 
ful  discharge  of  its  fiscal  duties  to  the  Government,  but,  in  one  instance 
particularly,  that  it  had  balked  and  counteracted  the  execution  of  a  great 
measure  of  public  policy.  It  had,  moreover,  manifested  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  ambition  by  an  active  interference  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
I  held  therefore  the  conduct  of  the  late  President,  in  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  perfectly  justifiable ; 
and  I  viewed  it  with  the  more  satisfaction  because,  believing  the  institution 
itself  to  be  unconstitutional,  I  saw  in  the  measure  of  the  President,  the  most 
certain  means  of  preventing  its  recharter.  But  whila  I  considered  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposites,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  lawful, 
justifiable  and  proper,  it  was  evidently  a  bold  measure,  and  not  without 
hazard  of  disturbing,  for  a  time,  the  business  and  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  firm,  judicious  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  se- 
lected State  Banks,  sustained  as  they  then  were  by  the  prudent  confidence 
of  the  government,  that  mitigated,  and  in  a  great  degree,  obviated  the 
threatened  pressure  and  ultimately  reconciled  the  public  mind  to  this 
bold  and  decisive  measure  of  state  policy.  I  little  supposed,  while  the 
Government  was  thus  leaning  on  these  State  Institutions  for  co-operation 
and  support,  that  they,  too,  in  their  turn,  were  destined  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  that  the  only  favor  they  were  to  expect  was  the  Cyclops'  boon  to 
Ulysses — that  of  "  being  last  devoured." 

But,  sir,  not  to  dwell,  in  particular,  on  the  success  and  services  of  the 
Deposite  Banks,  in  that  period  of  trial  and  danger,  let  us  inquire  what 
have  been  their  general  conduct  and  efficiency.  Have  we  not  seen  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  government,  year  after  year  made  the  subject  of  the  warm- 
est eulogies  in  the  annual  Messages  of  the  President,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  put  in  striking  and  advantageous  contrast 
with  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  very  last 
Message  of  the  late  President,  (in  December  last,)  in  bearing  his  testimony 
to  the  promptitude  and  regularity  with  which  the  transfers  of  the  public 
moneys  had  been  made  by  the  Deposite  Banks,  he  showed  that  the  amount 
of  these  transfers  during  the  preceding  year,  (about  forty  millions  of  dollars,) 
was  more  than  double  the  largest  sum  which  had  ever  been  transferred  du- 
ring an  equal  period,  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  this  had 
been  effected  without  the  smallest  expense  or  cost  to  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time  he  states,  that  an  amount  of  domestic  exchanges  had  been  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Deposite  Banks  for  the  public,  exceeding  more  than  three 
times  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  way,  du- 
ring an  equal  period  of  time,  and  generally  at  rates  below  those  charged  by 
that  institution.  What  more  could  be  expected  or  desired  ?  And  what 
does  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  tell  us  as  to  these  Deposite  Banks  7 
That  their  condition  in  regard  to  the  great  elements  of  soundness,  was 
never  better  than  at  present ;  that,  in  a  comparative  view  of  their  means 
and  liabilities,  both  immediate  and  ultimate,  the  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  is  considerably  increased,  and  is  now  much  greater  than  has 
been  customary  with  the  banks  of  this  country,  or  even  with  the  Bank 
of  England ;  that,  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  they  have 
paid  the  drafts  and  amounts  of  the  Treasury  upon  them,  to  the  amount 
of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions,  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
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holders ;  that  there  remains  now  but  a  comparatively  small  sum  due 
from  them  to  the  Government ;  and  that  of  that  sum  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar  ? 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  with  what  propriety  can  it  be  said  that 
the  State  Bank  Deposite  system  has  failed.  If  a  temporary  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  undermost  extraordinary  circumstances,  constitutes  a  fail- 
ure of  a  system,  then  the  National  Bank  system,  and  the  hard  money  system 
have  equally  failed.  I  say  the  National  Bank  system,  because  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  of  the  United  States,  (which  we  all  know,  suspended  specie 
payments  at  the  same  time  with  the  Deposite  and  other  State  Banks,)  we 
have  the  authority  of  its  President  for  saying,  possessed  all  the  strength 
and  real  advantages  under  its  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  did  under  its  charter  from  the  United  States.  It  it  had  been  a  Na- 
tional, instead  of  a  State  institution,  it  would  equally  have  suspended 
specie  payments,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  crisis. 
And  has  not  the  hard  money  system,  if  we  apply  the  same  test,  also  failed  ? 
Where,  now,  is  all  that  boasted  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  we 
were  told,  was  to  overspread  and  rejoice  the  land?  Do  you  see  a  dollar 
of  it  in  circulation,  performing  its  true  office  of  effecting  payments  in  the 
business  of  the  country  1  No,  sir ;  all,  all  has  disappeared. 

If,  then,  the  State  Bank  Deposite  system  has  failed,  the  other  systems, 
proposed  by  one  party  or  another  to  be  substituted  for  it,  are  equally  de- 
monstrated to  have  failed.  But,  sir,  this  system  has  not  failed.  The 
banks  have  been  embarrassed  and  momentarily  obstructed  in  some  of  their 
functions,  by  circumstances  which  have  embarrassed  and  deranged  the 
whole  commercial  world.  If  they  have  bent,  for  a  time,  beneath  a  tor- 
nado which  has  swept  over  the  globe,  it  is  only  that  they  may  rise  again, 
and  resume  their  erectness  and  vigor,  when  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  spent. 

But,  superadded  to  these  general  causes  of  embarrassment,  there  have 
been  peculiar  and  extraordinary  causes,  operating  here,  (most  of  them 
originating  in  the  errors  of  our  public  policy,)  which  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  recent  disaster,  and  which,  being  such  as  will  not  occur, 
or  may  be  guarded  against  in  future,  prove  nothing  against  the  system 
itself.  Some  of  these  anomalous  and  disturbing  causes,  I  will  briefly  ad- 
vert to ;  and  first  to  that  enormous  surplus  revenue  which  we  permitted 
to  grow  up,  under  our  own  improvident  legislation.  Forty  millions  of 
public  money  were  thus  thrown  into  the  banks,  upon  which  they  were 
not  merely  authorized,  but  invited,  to  found  new  discounts  and  accom- 
modations to  the  public.  It  was  a  virtual  addition  of  so  much  to  the 
capitals  of  the  banks,  by  act  of  the  Government  itself;  which  naturally 
led  to  an  increase  and  dangerous  expansion  of  their  business.  But,  sir, 
another  disturbing  cause,  not  less  mischievous  in  its  operation,  has  been 
the  factitious  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  country,  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  has  been  increased  in  that  time,  under  the  various 
provocatives  administered  in  one  way  or  another,  nearly  another  sum 
of  forty  millions.  This  enormous  augmentation  of  the  precious  metals, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  inconsiderate  exultation.  But  in  truth,  sir, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes,  of  the  present  derangement 
in  our  currency.  What  became  of  all  this  gold  and  silver,  as  it  was 
brought  into  the  country  ?  It  could  not  enter  into  circulation,  because 
the  channels  of  circulation  were  already  occupied  by  the  smaller  bank 
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notes,  which,  we  have  seen,  will  invariably  exclude  coins  of  the  same 
denominations.  It  went,  then,  to  enlarge  the  specie  basis  of  the  banks, 
and  for  every  hard  dollar  they  thus  acquired,  they  put  out  in  the  usual 
ratio  of  their  circulation  to  their  specie,  three  or  lour  paper  dollars. 

Gentlemen,  who  have  patronized  this  artificial  importation  of  gold  and 
silver  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  metallic  circulation  and  restore  the 
"  constitutional  currency,"  have  committed  a  great  mistake.  They  began 
at  the  wrong  end.  They  should  have  first  provided  for  the  suppression  of 
the  small  notes,  and  then  the  gold  and  silver,  as  tl^ey  came  into  the  coun- 
try, would  at  once  have  entered  into  circulation.  '  But  brought  into  the 
country  as  they  were  in  large  quantities,  before  any  opening  was  made 
for  their  circulation  by  the  previous  suppression  of  the  small  notes,  they 
accumulated  in  banks,  where  they  furnished  the  basis  of  new  issues  and 
discounts,  and  thus  formed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  undue  disten- 
sion of  the  paper  system,  which  terminated  in  the  recent  catastrophe. 

I  have  already  alluded,  Mr.  President,  to  a  measure,  the  protracted 
continuance  of  which  had,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  agency  in  producing 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks. — I  mean  the  specie  cir- 
cular. It  has  been  common  to  assume  the  amount  of  specie  paid  into  the 
Land  offices  as  the  true  measure  of  the  operation  of  that  order.  But  this 
is  a  very  fallacious  and  inadequate  view  of  the  subject,  What  is  called 
Land  Office  money,  or  money  receivable  in  payment  for  the  public  lands,  is 
the  universal  standard  of  the  currency  in  the  west.  In  all  private  pay- 
ments and  transactions,  it  is  the  sort  of  money  that  is  required.  When, 
therefore,  by  the  specie  circular,  convertible  bank  notes,  however  sound, 
were  no  longer  receivable  in  payment  for  public  lands,  and  gold  and  silver 
were  made  the  only  Land  Office  money,  every  body  wanted  gold  and 
silver.  This  necessarily  gave  rise  to  extensive  demands  upon  the  banks, 
in  that  portion  of  the  Union,  for  specie,  which  they  provided  for  by 
drawing  large  supplies  from  the  east.  But  this  was  not  all.  All  persons 
emigrating  to  the  west,  whether  they  intended  to  buy  public  lands  or 
not,  felt  it  necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  Land  Office  money — the 
general  and  standard  currency  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  going. 
The  ordinary  preparation  for  removal,  was  first  to  convert  all  the  bank 
notes  held  by  them  into  gold  and  silver.  This,  I  know,  has  been  exten- 
sively the  case  in  Virginia,  for  many  of  my  friends  and  neighbors  have 
recently  migrated  to  the  west,  and  in  every  case  they  have  gone  to  the 
banks,  whose  paper  they  held,  to  exchange  it  for  specie.  The  same 
thing  has,  doubtless,  occurred  in  every  portion  of  the  Union,  whence 
emigrations  have  taken  place  to  the  west.  I  have  been  informed  parti- 
cularly that  it  was  so  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States — that  great  hive 
which  has  poured  forth  so  many  swarms  of  useful  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens to  people  and  subdue  the  western  forest.  Gentlemen,  who  repre- 
sent those  States  here,  can  correct  me,  if  my  information  has  been  erro- 
neous. These  multiplied  and  extensive  calls  for  specie,  resulting  from 
the  direct  and  indirect  operation  of  the  Treasury  order,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  very  serious  pressure  upon  the  banks  throughout  the  country, 
but  especially  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  was  a  sudden  and  unnatural 
displacement  of  the  precious  metals,  which  could  not  fail  to  give  a 
violent  shock  to  the  whole  system  of  bank  credit  founded  upon  them. 
But  when  the  Government  announced  its  final  determination  to  continue 
this  specie  circular  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country,  the  blow 
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was  decisive  and  fatal.  In  the  permanent  and  indiscriminate  refusal  of 
the  notes  of  all  banks,  in  the  largest  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  an 
official  discredit  was  stamped  by  the  Government  upon  bank  paper,  which, 
in  the  critical  state  to  which  it  had  already  been  brought  by  the  circular, 
it  could  not  survive.  Public  confidence  was  shaken,  distrust  and  panic 
were  produced,  systematic  runs  upon  the  banks  commenced,  under 
which,  whatever  their  ultimate  ability,  they  were  forced  to  succumb  for 
the  time. 

I  know,  sir,  that  this  catastrophe  has  been  sometimes,  in  particular 
quarters,  attributed  to  the  transfers  of  public  money  under  the  deposite 
act.  But  if  the  specie  circular  had  not  been  issued,  and  that  act  had 
been  executed  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  policy  which  shaped  its  provisions, 
no  sensible  embarrassment  could  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  banks. 
The  act  itself  was  a  measure  of  wise  and  necessary  policy.  It  grew  out 
of  a  state  of  things  which  presented  these  three  alternatures  :  An  immense 
surplus  of  near  forty  millions  of  public  revenue  was  to  be  continued  in 
the  deposite  banks,  and  used  by  them  in  ministering  to  a  reckless  spirit 
of  speculation,  at  the  hazard  of  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  whole  fund  to 
the  Government,  as  well  as  of  great  injury  to  the  community  :  or, 
secondly,  it  was  to  be  wasted  in  projects  of  government  expenditure, 
which  were  not  merely  useless,  but  highly  dangerous  and  pernicious : 
or,  lastly,  it  was  to  be  laid  by,  in  rateable  proportions,  with  the  several 
States,  as  temporary  and  unquestionably  safe  depositories,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  it,  till  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  nation,  in  such 
manner  as  'they  should  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. I  think,  sir,  there  are  but  few  candid  and  patriotic  minds 
which,  looking  back  to  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed,  will  not 
at  once  decide  that  the  last  alternative — that  which  was  embraced  by  the 
bill — was  the  one  most  proper  to  be  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  its 
provisions  were  of  the  most  liberal  and  considerate  character,  in  regard 
to  the  banks  from  which  these  moneys  were  to  be  drawn.  The  whole 
payment  was  divided  into  four  equal  instalments  :  the  first  not  to  be 
paid  over  by  the  banks,  till  after  six  months'  notice  given  by  the  act 
itself,  and  the  three  remaining  instalments  to  be  paid  at  successive  periods 
of  three,  six,  and  nine  months  thereafter.  Ample  time  was  thus  afforded 
to  the  banks  to  meet  these  payments  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
upon  a  judicious  plan  of  execution,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  necessary  transfers  might  have  been  made  through  the  trade  and 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  country,  not  only  without  inconvenience, 
but  with  real  accommodation  to  the  business  of  the  community.  A  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  act  was  the  six  months'  notice  given  to  the 
banks  before  the  commencement  of  its  execution.  But,  instead  of  this, 
anticipated  transfers  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  (unless  I  am 
erroneously  informed)  were  made,  and  without  any  known  necessity  for 
them,  very  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  In  the  execution  of  the 
law  also,  it  is  said  that  large  amounts  of  specie  were  drawn,  and  trans- 
ported to  and  fro,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  commerce,  when  the  same 
movement  of  funds  might  have  been  effected  with  ease,  through  the 
customary  channels  of  trade,  without  displacing  a  dollar.  I  have  heard, 
for  example,  of  a  case  in  which  a  bill  of  exchange  had  been  declined, 
and  a  considerable  sum  drawn  and  transported,  in  specie,  when,  almost 
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as  soon  as  the  specie  arrived  at  its  destination,  the  bill  of  exchange 
overtook  it,  and  brought  it  or  its  equivalent  back  again  to  its  original 
point  of  departure.  It  is  riot  my  purpose,  sir,  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  mode  in  which  the  deposite  act  has  been  executed  ; 
but  I  refer  to  these  circumstances  to  show  that,  if  inconvenience  and 
embarrassment,  to  any  serious  extent,  have  really  attended  its  operation, 
there  is  ground,  at  least,  for  the  inquiry,  whether  the  fault  has  been  "  in 
the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  law."  I  am  far  from  imputing 
anything  wilfully  wrong  to  the  Secretary  of  the  1  Treasury  ;  but  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  inconveniences  which  have  'been  felt  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  different  execution  of  the  law. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  President,  in  this  review  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  recent  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  here,  I  have  shown  that  suspension  to  be  the 
result  of  causes,  which  are  not  likely  to  occur,  or  may  be  guarded  against 
in  future.  Our  late  experience  will,  I  think,  effectually  admonish  us 
against  another  surplus  revenue,  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the 
derangement  in  our  monetary  concerns ;  and  in  this  respect,  I  am  happy 
to  perceive,  that  the  President  gives  us  the  assurance  of  a  cordial  con- 
currence of  views,  on  his  part.  Neither  shall  we,  I  trust,  again  do  vio- 
lence to  the  natural  laws  of  trade  by  forcing  large  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  into  the  country,  in  the  vain  hope  of  extending  their  circulation, 
before  any  opening  is  made  for  them  by  a  suppression  of  the  smaller 
bank  notes,  but  with  the  real  effect  of  stimulating  and  expanding  the 
paper  system  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  opinions  of  future  Congresses 
by  the  almost  unanimous  sense  of  the  last,  we  shall  not  again  be  exposed 
to  the  disturbing  operations  of  a  specie  circular.  "  The  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  taking  place  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  ano- 
malous, and  so  unlikely  to  occur,  or  so  easy  to  be  guarded  against  in 
future,  proves  nothing  in  my  estimation,  against  the  general  expediency 
of  using  the  State  Banks  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government.  But,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  is  this  the  time,  I  would  ask,  to  withdraw  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  the  Government  from  them  ?  I  would  appeal  to 
those  political  friends,  with  whom  I  have  acted  in  steady  and  harmonious 
opposition  to  the  Bank  of  ^the  United  States,  and  ask  them  if  they  have 
not  seen  the  attitude  assumed  by  that  institution  ?  Do  they  not  recog- 
nize her  controlling  influence  in  the  late  meeting  of  the  banks  of  Phila- 
phia,  in  which  it  was  resolved  not  to  join  in  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  New  York  banks  with  a  view  to  an  early  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments ?  It  is  evident  she  does  not  desire  a  return  to  specie  payments  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  large  extent  of  the  commercial 
operations  in  which  she  has  been  engaged,  that,  however  much  her 
strength  may  be  vaunted,  she  is,  least  of  all  the  respectable  banks  in 
the  country,  prepared  at  this  time  to  meet  her  liabilities.  AH  her  power 
and  influence  then,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  allies  she  has  en- 
listed, will  be  exerted  to  delay  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
the  other  banks.  How  important  is  it  that  a  design,  so  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  should  be  counteracted  ;  and  what  mode  of 
counteraction  is  there,  so  effectual  as  to  re-enforce  the  other  banks,  with 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Government  ?  I  appeal  then  again  to 
my  political  friends,  who  deprecate,  as  I  do,  the  dangerous  dominion  of 
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this  ambitious  institution,  if  this  is  the  time  to  weaken  other  institutions, 
who  must  be  mainly  relied  on  to  balance  her  power  and  defeat  her 
schemes. 

If  ever  a  party,  Mr.  President,  was  honorably  committed  to  the  prose- 
cution of  a  great  public  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  friends  of  the  late 
administration  are  so  committed  to  the  policy  of  employing  the  agency 
of  State  institutions,  in  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Government,  as  the 
true  practical  substitute  for  a  dangerous  national  institution.  A  system 
of  financial  administration  founded  on  that  principle,  was  organized  and 
put  in  motion  by  the  late  Executive — it  was  attended  with  eminent 
success  for  three  years  and  a  half,  till  momentarily  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  the  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  times — its  satisfactory  results 
were  made  the  theme  of  repeated  and  earnest  representation  to  Congress, 
by  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — it  was  the 
policy  under  which  the  whole  Republican  party  rallied;  it  formed,  in- 
deed, the  defensive  rampart  from  which  they  fought,  as  they  believed, 
the  battles  of  constitutional  liberty  against  a  powerful  and  aspiring  mo- 
neyed monopoly.  But  we  are  now  called  upon,  all  at  once,  to  abandon 
that  policy;  we  are  appealed  to  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
CALHOUN,)  in  the  name  of  State  rights,  to  make  war  upon  State  institu- 
tions, and  summoned  in  the  name  of  republicanism,  to  surrender  a  repub- 
lican stronghold!  Sir,  for  every  republican  authority  that  can  be  vouched 
in  favor  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  a  hundred  might  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  State  institutions  as  the  depositories  of  the  public  revenue.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  (Mr.  BENTON,)  with  a  triumphant  sense  of  the  weight 
of  that  authority,  produced  to  the  Senate  a  few  years  ago,  an  extract 
from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  first 
National  bank,  in  which  that  great  statesman  pointed  to  the  State  banks 
as  the  practical  and  efficient  substitute  for  a  national  institution.  We  all 
know  that  that,  too,  was  the  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Madison  and  his 
republican  associates  in  the  debates  of  Congress  on  the  same  occasion. 
When  the  question  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank  came  up  in  1810-11,  the 
same  ground  was  again  taken  and  adhered  to  by  the  organs  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  Congress. 

But  let  us  see  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  by  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  republican  party,  to  whose  opinions  actual  and  large 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the  public  finances  gives  a  peculiar 
and  impressive  weight.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  committee  of  this  body 
in  1811,  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  who  had 
presided  over  that  department  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  that  able  financier, 
after  speaking  of  the  many  conveniences  afforded  by  the  banking  system 
for  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  transmission  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  moneys,  employs  this  emphatic  language: — "  State  banks  may  be 
used,  and  must  be  used,  in  case  of  a  non-renewal  of  the  charter  (of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,)  by  the  Treasury."  What  renders  this  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Gallatin  the  more  important  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1803, 
(then  President  of  the  United  States,)  addressed  a  letter  to  him  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  suggesting  for  his  consideration  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  organise  a  distinct  machinery,  for 
holding  and  administering  the  public  funds,  through  the  officers  charged 
with  their  collection  and  disbursement.  With  his  attention  thus  specially 
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called  to  the  subject  of  an  independent  fiscal  agency,  such  as  is  now 
proposed,  and  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  lights  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  a  free  consultation  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Gallatin  re,  is 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  the  mature  result  of  his  experience 
and  reflection,  that  "  State  banks  may  and  must  be  used  by  the  Trea- 
sury, in  case  of  a  non-renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States." 

Let  us  now  consult  another  great  oracle  of  American  finance  on  this' 
subject;  and,  however  I  differed  with  him  on  one  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  his  time,  I  cannot  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Dallas  on  this  iloor 
without  bearing  the  humble  tribute  of  my  admiration  to  the  sup*  or 
ability,  the  fertile  resource,  the  elevated  moral  courage  and  fearless  p  .  ri- 
otism  with  which  he  conducted  the  finances  of  the  nation,  at  a  perioi:  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment  they  have  ever  seen.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Dallas  came  into  the  Treasury  department  shortly  after 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in  1814,  and  continued, 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  administration,  to  struggle  with  all  -lie 
formidable  impediments  occasioned  by  that  state  of  things.  His  embar- 
rassments were  much  increased  by  the  wide  diversity  that  had  arisen  in 
the  value  of  the  various  local  currencies,  and  the  consequent  refusal  ol  the 
banks,  which  had  been  employed  as  public  depositories,  to  receive  arid 
credit  the  notes  of  each  other  as  cash.  In  this  state  of  things  he  was 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  very  question,  which  is  now 
presented,  of  discontinuing  the  banks  as  depositories,  and  henceforward 
committing  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  to  the 
hands  of  officers  of  the  Government.  The  result  of  his  deliberations  is 
given  in  a  very  interesting  report  submitted  by  him  to  the  President  in 
1816,  at  the  moment  of  his  retirement  from  office,  in  which  he  rendered 
a  full  account  of  his  arduous  and  responsible  stewardship.  In  that  paper, 
after  referring  to  the  embarrassments  I  have  mentioned,  he  says:  "  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  Treasury  was  driven  to  a  choice  of  expedients; 
that  is,  either  to  take  the  hazard  of  accumulations  of  revenue  in  the  hands 
of  individual  collectors  and  receivers,  or  to  recognise  as  places  of  depo- 
site,  the  banks  (being,  however,  banks  of  unquestionable  solidity)  estab- 
lished in  the  districts  most  affected  by  the  course  of  exchanges.  Many 
powerful  considerations  led  to  an  adoption  of  the  latter  measure."  Thus 
we  see  that  Mr.  Dallas,  after  full  deliberation,  "  for  many  powerful  con- 
siderations" gave  a  decided  preference  to  State  banks  as  public  deposito- 
ries, even  while  they  had  suspended  specie  payments,  over  the  individual 
agency  that  is  now  proposed,  and  actually  employed  as  many  as  ninety- 
four  of  those  banks  in  that  capacity,  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  as  so 
large  a  number  necessarily  was. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  authorities  entitled  to  no  light  consideration. 
It  seems,  however,  we  are  growing  far  wriser  than  the  great  minds  that 
have  gone  before  us.  I  am  one  of  those,  sir,  who  believe  in  the  progress 
of  light  and  knowledge.  But  still  I  cannot  but  reverence  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  when  I  see  especially 
the  same  question  presented  again  and  again  for  consideration,  and  men 
of  the  highest  experience,  sagacity  and  patriotism  giving,  under  every 
change  of  circumstances,  their  concurrent  testimony  in  favor  of  the  utility 
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and  advantages  of  a  particular  system  of  administration,  I  confess  rny 
mind  bows,  with  unreluctant  deference,  to  such  a  weight  of  authority. 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  machinery 
that  is  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  State  Banks.  Can  you  rely  upon 
it?  Does  it  afford  any  adequate  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
moneys  ?  I  say  you  cannot,  all  experience  proves  you  cannot.  Look  at 
the  records  of  your  Treasury  Department,  and  see  in  how  many  instances 
your  receivers  of  public  money,  fail  to  pay  over,  as  they  are  required  to 
do,  the  moneys  collected  by  them.  Look  at  a  brief  but  most  pregnant,  re- 
portmade  on  the  23d  of  February,  1820,  to  this  body,  by  Mr.  Crawford,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  states,  the  amount  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  infidelity  of  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenue,  from  1789  to  1819,  atone  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  and  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  misapplication  of  the  public  money  by  the  officers 
of  Government  employed  in  disbursing  it,  he  adds,  "there  can  be  no  doubt, 
greatly  exceed  those  which  have  been  incurred  in  the  collection."  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  aggregate  loss  to  the  government  from  the  infidelity  of 
its  officers,  employed  in  the  collection  or  disbursement  of  the  revenue, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  greatly  exceeding  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  !  This  period,  it  must  be  remarked,  too,  was  one  character- 
ised, during  the  greater  portion  of  it,  by  extreme  simplicity  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  as  well  as  by  a  very  moderate  amount  both  of 
revenue  and  expenditure.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  the  losses 
sustained  were  by  the  infidelity  of  officers  employed  merely  in  the  col- 
lection or  disbursement  of  the  public  money,  who  held  possession  of  it 
momentarily  and  in  transitu  only,  till  they  could  hand  it  over  to  the 
banks  in  which  it  was  to  be  deposited,  or  pay  it  to  the  public  creditors 
whose  claims  were  to  be  discharged  with  it.  But  under  the  system  now 
proposed,  these  officers  are  to  be  themselves  the  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  to  retain  continuous  possession  of  it  till  called  for  by  the 
actual  expenditures  of  the  government.  How  infinitely  would  the 
hazards  of  infidelity  and  misapplication  be  increased  by  such  a  state  of 
things  ! 

With  great  deference,,  then,  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  WRIGHT,)  this  system  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  an  "  untried 
expedient."  It  has  been  tried,  though  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  this  government  itself,  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  partial  experi- 
ment are  found  in  the  facts  I  have  just  stated.  But,  sir,  it  has  been  fully 
tried  in  my  own  State.  The  Treasury  of  Virginia,  was  formerly  orga- 
nised on  that  principle  of  personal  custody  and  control  of  the  public  mo- 
neys, which  is  now  proposed  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  fis- 
cal administration  here.  Without  entering  into  any  painful  details,  I 
will  only  say,  that  the  experiment  signally  and  mournfully  failed  :  and 
from  that  period,  the  public  moneys  have  been  kept  in  and  disbursed  by 
the  banks,  under  efficient  checks  against  abuse  and  misapplication  by  the 
public  officers  authorised  to  draw  on  the  public  funds  ;  upon  which  plan 
the  finances  of  the  State  have  ever  since  been  conducted  with  perfect 
success.  When  I  consider  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  a  system,  which  would  subject  it  to  such  cruel  trials  as  that 
now  proposed,  must  inevitably  do.  I  hope,  sir,  my  standard  of  virtue  and 
integrity  is  not  much  lower  than  that  of  other  men ;  and  yet  I  can  con- 
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ceive,  that  even  an  honorable  man,  having  a  large  sum  of  public  money 
lying  idle  in  his  hands,  for  which  there  was  no  call  in  the  public  service, 
appealed  to  by  a  friend  in  distress,  whose  destinies  and  those  of  wife  and 
children  might  depend  upon  pecuniary  relief  at  a  critical  moment,  confi- 
ding in  the  solemn  assurances  of  that  friend  that  whatever  money  was 
advanced  to  him  should  be  restored,  before  there  could  be  any  occasion 
for  its  application  to  the  public  use — I  say,  sir,  I  can  conceive  that  even 
an  honorable  man,  thus  situated  and  thus  appealed  to,  might  be  prevailed 
upon  by  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  his  heart  to  yield  from  an  idle  pub- 
lic hoard,  the  means  of  salvation  and  relief  to  a  numerous  and  interesting 
family,  and  his  calculations  upon  the  return  of  the  money,  (thus  momenta- 
rily diverted,)  disappointed  in  the  end,  find  himself  at  last  a  defaulter  to 
his  public  trust.  But,  sir,  the  temptations  of  another  character,  arising 
out  of  the  necessities  or  speculations  of  the  officer  himself,  having  a  large 
amount  of  idle  public  funds  at  his  disposal,  would  be  constant,  habitual 
and  powerful.  To  these  would  be  superadded  the  danger  of  misapplica- 
tion to  political  purposes.  It  often  happens  that  public  officers  are  zeal- 
ous and  active  partizans.  Suppose  that  such  a  one  had  in  his  hands  a 
large  amount  of  idle  public  money,  at  the  moment  of  a  critical  election, 
on  which  the  continuance  of  his  employers  in  power  depended,  would  he 
not  be  strongly  tempted  to  use  the  funds  in  his  hands  to  sway  the  result, 
and  would  there  not  be  the  more  danger  of  his  yielding  to  the  temptation, 
as  he  would  naturally  rely  on  the  indulgence  of  those  for  whose  benefit  he 
had  violated  his  trust?  We  are  now,  Mr.  President  to  found  a  system 
that  is  to  last,  and  which  may  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  the  destinies  of 
the  country,  in  all  future  time;  and  consequences  and  dangers,  however 
remote  or  improbable  they  may  appear  to  some  at  the  present  moment, 
ought  to  be  looked  to  and  weighed.  In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  fear,  that 
the  system  proposed,  will  be  found  both  demoralizing  and  unsafe. 

The  President  in  his  message  says,  that  the  objection  to  the  proposed 
system  as  being  unsafe,  must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  u  a  vault 
in  a  bank  is  stronger  than  a  vault  in  the  Treasury."  This  observation 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  well  considered.  It  overlooks  the  important 
distinction,  that  if  the  vaults  of  a  bank  be  despoiled,  and  the  public  mo- 
neys be  taken  therefrom,  the  loss  is  not  that  of  the  Government,  but  of  the 
bank,  whereas,  when  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  are  violated,  the  loss 
falls  wholly  and  exclusively  on  the  Government.  In  the  one  case,  the 
stockholders  of  the  bank  are  interposed  between  the  Government  and  the 
violated  vault,  (their  whole  capital  being  bound  to  make  good  the  loss,) 
whereas,  in  the  other,  no  shield  is  interposed,  but  the  Government  is  left 
naked  to  the  spoiler. 

Another  most  important  objection  to  this  system  is  the  dangerous  in- 
crease of  Executive  patronage  it  would  bring  with  it.  If  I  seem  to  give 
way  too  much  to  old  Republican  jealousies,  I  hope  gentlemen  will  pardon 
me.  I  imbibed  them  early  from  the  fathers  of  our  political  church,  and 
I  cannot  now  get  rid  of  them.  I  have  always  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  great  danger  to  liberty  is  in  the  growth  of  Executive  patronage. 
Every  day's  observation  of  the  operations  of  our  Government  confirms 
me  in  the  conviction  that  here  is  the  peccant  part  of  our  system,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  too  closely  watched  by  the  vigilance  of  the  people  and 
their  Representatives.  The  bill  upon  your  table,  sir,  for  organizing  a 
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new  fiscal  agency,  is  the  latent  germ  of  a  vast  growth  of  Executive  pa- 
tronage, which  will  spread  and  spread  till  it  overshadow  the  land.  If  the 
immense  moneyed  concerns  of  this  Government,  which  have  heretofore 
been  managed  through  banking  institutions,  (extending  in  number,  some- 
times, to  near  a  hundred,)  are  to  be  henceforward  committed  to  indivi- 
dual agencies  exclusively,  an  enormous  multiplication  of  those  agencies 
will  be  inevitable.  The  bill  now  offered,  merely  introduces  the  principle. 
Let  the  system  once  receive  the  sanction  of  law  and  it  must  go  on.  It 
will  generate  a  force  in  itself  that  will  be  competent  to  carry  it  forward 
to  a  fearful  development.  I  was  informed,  during  my  residence  in  France, 
that  this  Sub-Treasury  system,  which  prevails  in  that  countiy,  embraced 
there  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  officers.  Our  population  is 
already  near  one  half  that  of  France ;  and  whether  we  are  not,  in  time, 
to  have  here  a  swarm  of  official  locusts,  that  will  bear  a  corresponding 
proportion  to  those  that  now  darken  and  devour  that  fair  land,  may  de- 
pend upon  the  issue  of  our  present  deliberations.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  the 
bill  upon  your  table  is  but  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  least  of  all 
seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  will  be  a  large  tree,  overspreading  the 
land  with  its  boughs,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air,  yea,  sir,  birds  of  prey, 
will  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof. 

But,  it  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more 
danger,  of  an  increase  of  Executive  influence  from  the  employment  of 
banks,  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government,  as  from  the  new"  offi- 
cial agencies  that  are  proposed  to  be  organized,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Executive.  What,  sir,  are  the  banks  ?  Are  they  not  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  created  by  the  States,  supervised  by  the  States,  and 
dependent  on  the  States.  A  breath  of  the  States  has  made,  and  a  breath 
of  the  States  can  unmake,  them.  They  are  subjected  to  the  constant 
surveillance  of  the  State  governments  ;  and  if  any  thing  improper  should 
occur  in  their  administration,  or  exist  in  their  connexions,  it  would  be 
promptly  detected,  and- as  promptly  and  vigorously  corrected,  by  the 
authority  of  those  governments — the  natural  and  jealous  guardians  of  the 
public  liberty  against  federal  influence  or  encroachment.  How  powerless 
a  share  of  the  public  deposites  would  be  to  sway  these  'institutions,  is 
strikingly  shown  by  what  occurred  in  my  own  State  in  the  very  origin 
of  the  State  Bank  deposite  system.  An  arrangement  had  been  made 
oetween  the  Treasury  and  one  of  the  banks  to  become  the  depository  for 
Virginia,  on  certain  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  When  the 
arrangement  was  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
they  refused,  by  a  large  majority  of  voices,  to  accept  the  deposites  on 
the  conditions  proposed,  and  furnished  by  their  decision,  a  conclusive 
and  practical  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  I  am  now  no- 
ticing. Gentlemen  seem  to  me  to  give  a  free  scope,  indeed,  to  their 
imaginations,  when  they  gravely  compare  the  influence  to  be  exercised 
over  institutions  like  these,  made  independent,  too,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  law,  (which  does  not  permit  them  to  be  discontinued,  when  once 
selected  as  depositories,  except  for  special  reasons  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress,) with  that  which  would  exist  over  an  army  of  fiscal  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  unrestrained  orders,  and  removable  at  the  absolute  will  of,  the 
President. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  and  portentous  aspects  of  this  Sub-Treasu- 
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ry  scheme  still  remains  to  be  considered.  To  my  view  it  has  a  squint- 
ing, an  "  awful  squinting,"  towards  a  Treasury  Bank — a  bank  under  the 
sovereign  and  exclusive  control  of  Executive  agents.  It  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  contemplated  fiscal 
agencies  are  to  furnish  "  a  paper  medium"  for  the  community,  by  "  is- 
suing certificates  and  drafts  payable  in  specie  to  bearer  or  order,  and 
made  receivable  for  all  public  dues."  After  descanting  on  the  advanta- 
ges of  "  this  kind  of  paper,"  he  says,  "  If  the  demand  for  such  paper 
increased,  public  and  private  convenience  might  be  promoted,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  specie,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  in  the  country,  by 
re  ;erving  for  this  purpose,  from  any  accumulation  in  thv  Treasury,  a  suffi- 
cient sum,  and  placing  it  at  a  few  important  and  convenient  points,  to 
render  a  greater  number  of  certificates  redeemable  there  with  the  very 
coin,  whose  representative  they  are  intended,  and  honestly  ought  to  be." 
These  views  of  the  Secretary  are  referred  to,  and  impliedly  sanctioned, 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this  apparatus,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  Government  Bank.  The  fundamental  idea  of  a 
bank  is  an  institution  which  "  issues  and  circulates  a  paper  credit,  found- 
ed on  a  deposite  of  coin  or  other  pioperty,  which  paper  credit  is  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  money!"  This  project  fulfils  every  feature  of  the 
definition.  The  officers  of  the  Government  are  to  issue  a  paper  credit 
in  the  form  of  certificates  and  drafts,  founded  on  a  deposite  of  specie  in 
the  Treasury  and  Sub-Treasuries,  which  paper  credit  is  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  money  or  a  general  "  circulating  medium."  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble co-incidence  that  this  scheme  is  the  precise  embodying  of  the  outline 
given  by  General  Hamilton  in  1791,  of  what  he  describes  and  avows  to 
be  a  bank — a  Government  Bank.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  tendency  and 
virtual  operation  of  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme. 

I  ask  gentlemen,  then,  if  they  are  willing  to  organize  a  great  moneyed 
machine  like  this,  and  put  it,  for  all  future  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive ;  if  they  are  willing,  in  the  form  of  a  fiscal  agency,  to  create 
a  Treasury  Bank,  with  its  ramifications  penetrating  every  part  of  the 
Union,  to  be  managed,  directed,  and  controled,  exclusively  by  Executive 
agents.  To  my  mind  it  presents  a  fearful  conjunction — realizing  that 
union  between  the  moneyed  and  political  power  of  the  country,  which 
reflecting  men  have  hitherto  considered  the  most  fatal,  of  all  devices,  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  I  have  revolved  the  subject  deeply  and  anx- 
iously, and  I  can  see  but  two  possible  issues  to  the  scheme  proposed. 
It  will  either  terminate  in  a  great  Treasury  Bank,  such  as  I  have  describ- 
ed, affording  a  fatal  accommodation  to  the  moneyed  concerns  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  its  liberties,  or  otherwise  failing,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  relieve  the  actual  derangement  of  the  currency — on  the  contrary 
abandoning  that  currency  to  wild  disorder  and  confusion — the  people, 
finding  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  state  of  things  no  longer  tolerable, 
will,  with  a  voice  extorted  by  their  sufferings,  call  for  a  national  regula- 
tor in  the  shape  of  an  incorporated  National  Bank!  Either  alternative 
is,  to  my  mind,  fearful  and  alarming;  but  believing  one  or  the  other  to 
be  the  destined  result  of  the  scheme  proposed,  I  entreat  gentlemen  to 
pause  and  consider  well  the  consequences  of  their  decision. 

I  recur  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  question  more  particularly  involved 
in  the  bill  I  ask  leave  to  introduce.  I  think  I  have  shown,  sir,  that  the 
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exaction  of  the  public  dues  in  gold  and  silver,  while  the  great  mass  of 
the  circulation  shall  consist  of  bank  paper,  would  be  oppressive  in  prac- 
tice— that  it  is  anti-republican  in  principle,  as  drawing  an  invidious  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Government  and  people — and  especially, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  would  indefinitely 
retard,  if  not  render  impossible,  that  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  which  is  the  great  and  urgent  object  of  the  public  solicitude. 
In  considering  the  propositions  which  the  occasion  has  brought  forth,  I 
have  been  strongly  reminded  of  the  words  of  a  great  man — of  one  born 
to  serve  and  instruct  mankind.  Speaking  of  the  province  and  duties  of 
a  practical  statesman,  that  great  oracle  of  political  wisdom  says,  "  A 
statesman  differs  from  a  professor  in  a  university.  The  latter  has  only 
the  general  view  of  society — the  former  (the  statesman)  has  a  number  of 
circumstances  to  combine  with  those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. Circumstances  are  infinite,  and  infinitely  combined,  variable, 
and  transient ;  and  he  who  does  not  take  them  into  consideration  is  not 
erroneous,  but  mad,  metaphysically  mad.  A  statesman,  never  losing 
sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided  by  circumstances  ;  and  judging  con- 
trary to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  may  ruin  his  country  for  ever." 
I  ask,  sir,  is  this  the  moment,  when  the  country  is  weak  and  suffering, 
to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  so  violent  a  remedy  (if  remedy  it  can  be 
called)  as  that  involved  in  the  proposition  to  collect  the  revenues  in  gold 
and  silver.  Does  it  show  a  wise  regard  to  circumstances,  at  such  a 
moment,  when  that  credit  system,  under  which  the  country  has  grown 
up  to  power  and  greatness,  and  with  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  its 
most  vital  interests  are  identified — at  a  moment  when  that  credit  system, 
thus  incorporated  with  the  country,  has  already  sustained  one  of  the 
severest  shocks  to  which  it  has  ever  been  exposed,  is  it  wise  and  prudent, 
I  say,  to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government, 
which  aims  a  fatal  blow  at  that  system,  and  all  the  wide-spread  and 
diversified  interests  connected  with  it.  The  effect  of  this  innovation,  at 
the  present  moment,  must  be,  as  I  have  already  shown,  to  fix  upon  the 
country,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  the  curse  of  an  irredeemable 
and  depreciating  paper  currency,  or  otherwise,  to  force,  violently  and 
prematurely,  an  exclusive  metallic  circulation,  by  compelling  the  banks 
at  once  to  wind  up  their  concerns.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  thus  compelling  the  banks  precipitately  to  wind  up  their  affairs  ?  They 
have  vastly  more  debts  due  to  them  than  they  owe.  Compel  them,  then, 
to  wind  up,  and  you  turu  them  loose,  or  rather  drive  them,  in  necessary 
self-defence,  upon  the  community.  According  to  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  statements  upon  the  subject,  the  aggregate  amount  of  debts 
due  to  the  banks  is  between  four  and  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Force  them  by  your  policy  to  collect  this  vast  sum  from  the  community, 
and  what  a  wide  spread  scene  of  desolation,  embracing  every  class  of  the 
community,  must  ensue !  The  banks  will  press  upon  the  importing 
merchant,  the  importing  merchant  upon  the  retail  dealer,  and  the  latter 
upon  his  customers  ;  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  farmer.  If  the 
result  of  this  desolating  process  should  not  be,  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
"  the  ruin  of  the  country  forever,"  it  would  be,  at  least,  to  inflict  upon 
it,  causelessly  and  heedlessly,  a  blow,  from  which  recovery  could  be 
effected  only  through  long  years  of  suffering  and  distress. 
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I  stand  here,  Mr.  President,  as  no  advocate  of  the  banking  system.  I 
have  been  the  constant  enemy  of  its  abuses,  the  correction  of  which,  by 
salutary  and  progressive  reforms,  I  have  steadily  pursued,  without  aim- 
ing, however,  at  the  destruction  of  the  system  itself,  which  the  country 
has  chosen  to  adopt,  and  under  which  it  has  hitherto  attained  a  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  any  age  or  quarter  of  the  world.  The  measure  I  now 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  one 
of  the  most  effective  reform.  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  banks.  I 
do  not  own,  never  have  owned,  and  never  expect  to  own,  a  single  share 
of  stock  in  any  bank,  nor  do  I  owe  a  debt,  even  of  ^he  smallest  amount, 
to  a  bank.  I  mention  these  things,  not  because  I  could  suppose  that 
other  gentlemen,  who  might  happen  to  be  differently  situated,  could,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  sort.  I  deem 
too  highly  of  the  patriotism  of  my  fellow-citizens  not  to  believe  them 
above  all  personal  considerations,  as  I  am  sure  all  with  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  associated  on  this  floor,  are,  in  pronouncing  on  great  public 
questions,  involving  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  know,  however, 
that  there  are  ungenerous  minds,  which  impute  other  principles  of  action 
to  public  men,  and  following  the  example  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  who  spoke  yesterday,  (Mr.  CALHOUN,)  I  have  thought  it  not 
improper  to  state  what,  from  the  nature  of  my  pursuits,  happens  to  be 
my  situation,  in  this  respect.  Those  pursuits  identify  me  by  interest,  as 
my  feelings  and  tastes  do  by  sympathy,  with  the  great  agricultural  body 
of  the  country.  I  am  under  no  bias  to  regard  the  interests  of  other  pur- 
suits or  other  classes  of  the  community,  except  as  I  believe  that,  under 
our  happy  institutions,  all  pursuits  and  all  classes  are  blended  in  one 
common  interest,  and  must  prosper  or  decline  together.  It  is  in  this 
spirit,  looking  to  the  whole  country,  and  all  its  interests,  that  we  shall, 
I  trust,  discharge  our  duties  here.  The  occasion  rises  far  above  the  nar- 
row and  fleeting  interests  of  party,  and  demands  the  best  exertions  of  all 
for  the  country.  The  measure  which  I  have  ventured  to  offer,  is  one  on 
which,  I  have  supposed,  all  parties  might  unite,  as  all  parties  have  here- 
tofore united.  Its  effect,  I  persuade  myself,  will  be  both  to  revive  confi- 
dence and  to  furnish  security  ;  and,  with  the  language  of  encouragement 
and  the  pledges  of  a  wise  and  stable  policy,  proceeding  from  the  national 
councils  here,  we  shall  soon  see  our  youthful  and  vigorous  country  rising 
from  her  momentary  prostration,  and  Antaeus-like,  gathering  strength  from 
her  fall. 
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